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Part the Second. 


CHAPTER V. 
PERCY. 
‘ Art gives life its best reprieves.’ 


Very different is the real artist, 
Percy Hetheringham, from the 
‘ cad’ and ‘ adventurer’ poor Harold 
in his unreasoning despair imagined 
him. 

Percy has excellent prospects— 
a fact which in itself lifts a man’s 
head and puts a smile upon his 
face. He is the heir elect of a 
wealthy bachelor uncle—young, 
handsome, talented, very gene- 
rous, but also very extravagant. 
The soul of honour, as men of the 
world count honour ; given to flirt- 
ing, and always ready to meet a 
coquette half-way. He offers his 
heart, and bestows flowers, com- 
pliments, and attentions with un- 
sparing liberality wherever he finds 
such gifts are appreciated ; but he 
is far too much in love with him- 
self and his liberty to dream of 
curtailing it by wearing fetters 
matrimonial. 

In spite of these frivolous attri- 
butes, he is a good and devoted 
son to his widowed mother. And 
she, dear lady, regards Percy as 
the light of her eyes, and the in- 
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carnation of manly beauty and 
virtue. In this conviction her 
brother, the wealthy colonial mer- 
chant, Monsieur Bacchelier, fully 
concurs ; and these two old people, 
who have reached the winter of 
human life, still find some of 
‘spring’s delights’ in watching the 
bright youth of the son and nephew 
both love and admire so heartily. 
Though not the Adonis his fond 
mother considers him, Percy is 
really a very good-looking young 
man. He is not tall; but his 
figure is powerful and well propor- 
tioned. His gray eyes, like the 
eyes of most artists, are observant 
and keen. They have a trick of 
concentration, which really is the 
endeavour to focus any object 
under notice, with a latent view to 
reproduction. This habit lends 
Percy an earnest and intent ex- 
pression, which is only changed 
when he laughs; then he looks 
boyish and merry as his white teeth 
show under the slight refroussé 
moustache. The French blood 
that courses in his mother’s veins 
GG 
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runs gaily in his also, and inspires 
a certain debonair manner, which is 
considered fascinating, and proves 
irresistible to most women. 

Percy has already made his 
mark as an artist; he loves his 
profession and the social triumphs 
it secures him. His temperament 
is genial, and it is pleasant to find 
a cordial welcome wherever he 
goes. He isa general favourite in 
that exclusive coterie known as the 
Academy Club, whose members 
are professionally engaged in the 
pursuit of the Fine Arts. Most of 
them have already won laurels in 
their respective callings. To be 
popular among men like these 
gives Percy a certain distinction, 
which he thoroughly appreciates. 
He likes to stand well with his fel- 
lows, and to know that there is 
scarce a member of that club who 
would refuse to do him a service, 
or have other than good words to 
say of him. 

But not only among his fellow- 
men is Percy a favourite. Ladies 
of the deau monde, artists’ wives and 
sisters, as well as many others, old 
and young, are prodigal of invita- 
tions and favours for the capti- 
vating young painter. His studio 
bears witness to the generosity of 
his patronesses, who have bestowed 
all manner of gifts upon him, from 
unique specimens of ancient china 
to elaborately embroidered modern 
slippers, cigar-cases, and smoking- 
caps. The velvet painting-coat he 
wears while he is at his work has 
been carefully lined and quilted by 
the fair hands of a certain Lady 
Annette, who considers the patron- 
age of rising genius her vocation in 
life. 

The chairs and the sofa in his 
studio and ‘antechamber’ are 
covered with his fond mother’s 
needlework, and sorely has the 
good lady tried her failing sight to 
make her dear boy’s home pretty 
with the delicate labour of her in- 
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dustrious fingers. So Percy may 
justly be described as one of For- 
tune’s favourites. The Venetian 
mirror in his anteroom is orna- 
mented (?) with notes and cards of 
invitation, in many colours, sizes, 
and shapes. ‘The orthodox square 
pasteboard is there, which offici- 
ally ‘Requests the honour ; and 
the dainty crumpled roseleaf note, 
which begs ‘ My dear Mr. Hether- 
ingham, forthe pleasure,’ &c., ‘early, 
and sans cérémonie ;? or to supper 
after the theatre, or to a smoking 
concert, or an impromptu dance in 
‘ our studio.’ | 

Percy devotes his mornings to 
his models and his work with 
creditable persistency ; but with the 
waning light of the precious day he 
sets forth on pleasure and recrea- 
tion bent. 

A fashionable ‘At Home,’ with 
its concomitant tea, muffins, chat, 
and music, is hardly suggestive of 
keen enjoyment to a light-hearted 
young artist; and asa rule Percy 
avoids these drearily dull cere- 
monials. But Lady Annette St. 
Clair, who justly prides herself 
on receiving the “7¢e of the artistic 
world in her salon, has made a 
point of Mr. Hetheringham’s pre- 
sence on this particular November 
afternoon. Lady Annette is a 
charming woman, and she has a 
very decided will of her own, to 
which Percy, after a feeble resist- 
ance, is bound to yield as other 
men do. So he sets forth, obedient, 
though reluctant, and yawning at 
the anticipation of the boredom 
which awaits him. 

But once in the presence of the 
gentle ladies, who greet him with 
pleasant smiles and words of wel- 
come, he soon forgets his former 
misgivings, and responds to the 
attentions lavished upon him with 
that un-English vivacity for which 
he is so much admired. His at- 
tempts at conversation are sud- 
denly checked, however, by an an- 
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nouncement which fills most of the 
men who hear it with dismay. 

‘I must request silence for my 
friend Miss Olympia Lee, who has 
kindly consented to recite ‘‘ Maud 
Muller” for us,’ says Lady Annette, 
in that clear staccato tone of hers, 
which penetrates the thickest buzz 
of general conversation, as it does 
the tender murmur of whispered 
confidences. 

‘If she herself would recite, we 
should all be delighted to listen,’ 
says Percy sotto voce, to a man 
standing by his side; ‘ but it is the 
greatest mistake to inflict promis- 
cuous spouting upon thinking 
men.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ assents the other, 
who is an author with a preference 
for the reading of his own works. 
‘ Only last night I endured tortures 
at an evening party, where a Trans- 
atlantic female held forth in blank 
verse for three-quarters of an hour. 
If this is the same woman, I shall 
bolt.’ 

‘What was she like ?’ asks Percy, 
smiling. 

‘She was tall and stout,’ says 
Mr. Author; ‘ she wore short locks, 
a man’s coat, a fince-nez, and a 
moustache.’ 

‘ Be comforted, my dear fellow; 
this is certainly not one of the 
strong-minded crew,’ says Percy, 
as his eyes light on the lady their 
hostess is leading into the centre 
of the now silent circle of guests. 

Olympia Lee is small, dark, de- 
licate. She wears a close-fitting 
velvet gown, lace ruffles around 
her slender throat and wrists, lace 
lappets on her smooth black hair. 
Her demeanour is dignified, her 
delivery polished, and, as the au- 
dience notes with satisfaction, there 
is a blessed absence of twang in 
her speech. 

Percy, who likes to be comfort- 
able, leans leisurely back in a low 
armchair, watches the lady atten- 
tively, and listens with interest. 
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The poem is new to him, and he 
finds it full of suggestion. He is 
just now much troubled for lack 
of suitable paintable subjects ; he 
has been in anxious consultation 
with experienced friends, and he 
has been ‘ reading up,’ with a view 
to deciding on his principal pic- 
ture for next year’s Academy. 
Hitherto this promiscuous research 
has had no satisfactory result ; but 
as Miss Lee presents the picture 
of Maud Muller to his mental 
vision, it takes a decided, a feasible 
shape. He repeats fragments of 
the lines to himself as they fall 
from the reader’s lips in musical 
rhythm. ‘Beneath the torn hat 
glowed the wealth of simple beauty 
and rustic health. . .. A vague un- 
rest. ..a nameless longing filled 
her breast . . . the meadow sweet 
with hay.’ ‘She would have rip- 
pling golden hair, thinks Percy; 
‘the rake in her hand, and won- 
derful eyes—eyes that tell of that 
nameless longing yes.’ He decides, 
as he springs to his feet, ‘I have 
found my subject.’ 

Maud Muller assumes the guise 
of inspiration to his suddenly ex- 
cited brain. He has no time for 
formalities now; he makes his 
adieux hurriedly, to the manifest 
annoyance of Lady Annette ; but 
his whispered praises of her fro- 
tégée, Miss Lee, compensate in 
some measure for his abrupt de- 
parture. It is a favourite scheme 
of hers that Olympia should find 
favour in the eyes of her ‘pet’ 
artist. The instinct of match- 
making is strong within her. Most 
good women possess it, and those 
who have no children of their own 
are all the more inclined to look 
after those of other people. 

Percy meanwhile is driving to- 
wards Chelsea, oblivious alike of 
the reader and his gracious hostess; 
thinking wholly, and with growing 
interest, of that newly-suggested 
subject. 








or 
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This very morning he had placed 
a fresh canvas upon the easel, with 
the vague intention of commencing 
some new work; but inspiration 
was wanting, and no sketch had 
been begun. Now, while the im- 
pression upon his mind is perfectly 
clear, he will trace an outline in 
charcoal, and to-morrow morning 
he will set to work upon the sketch 
of what he hopes will be a grand 
picture some day. 

With a good model—ah, that 
will be the greatest difficulty—a 
model who will inspire him; and 
where is such a one to be 
found? He passes the common- 
place professionals in rapid dis- 
satisfied review; then he thinks 
of the ladies of his acquaintance. 
Is there one among them who 
would answer to the ideal Maud 
Muller already clearly defined to 
his mental vision? ‘There is a 
certain Miss Bolingbroke—she has 
the right tone of complexion and 
hair; but she is grande dame— 
would expect adulation, and con- 
sider the fact of her sitting a fright- 
ful bore and marvellous conde- 
scension. No; nogood result could 
accrue thus. Far better the simple 
professional, who gladly poses for 
her hardly-earned five shillings a 
day, than a fine lady who comes 
with airs and graces, finds it im- 
possible to retain the necessary 
position for ten consecutive mi- 
nutes, and considers the vexed 
artist a perfect monster of cruelty if 
he presumes to expect unflagging 
attention. He must inquire—must 
look about for a model to suit him 
and his subject; then— 

How bitterly cold is this piercing 
wind ! how fast and thick the snow- 
flakes are falling! The chill air 
actually penetrates the closed win- 
dow of the hansom. 

‘Bah! Percy springs to the 
ground, and stamps his feet. They 
are frozen. Russia, Siberia—can 
anything be colder than this? 


‘Great Heavens!’ he exclaims, 
stopping short as he is about to 
place the latch-key in the lock of 
his studio-door, ‘what is this? 
and he bends down, using his fin- 
gers where darkness has made sight 
useless. A woman is crouching on 
the door-step—a woman asleep, 
faint, or—dead ! 

He lifts the stiff frozen form in 
his arms. He will look at her by 
the blazing gas, which he lights as 
soon as he has laid her on the sofa 
in the studio. 

Shall he leave her and run for a 
doctor ? If she be dead, no doctor 
can help her, poor soul; and if 
she is only faint with cold, be can 
surely revive her. The stove is still 
alight, the room is warm; she is 
sure to recover her senses there. 
And as his worst fears leave him 
he laughs at himself for his foolish 
anxieties. ‘Ten to one she is an 
impostor, who has heard of his 
good-nature and presumed upon 
it.. If that be so, he can give her 
a shilling, and send her away with 
acurse. She will deserve the curse 
rather than the shilling, for she has 
given him quite a turn. 

He has laid her down now, and 
with hasty trembling hands he 
strikes a match, turns the gas on 
full, and, as its light falls upon her 
face, he looks upon it with amazed 
eyes. 

She still lies white, unconscious, 
rigid ; but she is beautiful. 

No low ragged impostor this, 
but a lovely young girl. The artist 
and the man within him are both 
touched with infinite admiration, 
with sudden intense compassion. 
The perfect oval of her delicate face, 
the long dark lashes resting upon 
her cheeks, the waving masses of 
gold-brown hair, O, why are her 
eyes closed? When will she open 
them and look at him? 

The great desire that she should 
do so recalls him to her necessi- 
ties. He fills a glass with brandy. 
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‘That’s better than medicine, as 
uncle Gustave says,’ he mutters, 
and strives to pour some of the 
spirit between her pallid lips ; but 
they are firmly closed, and the 
drops trickle down. He is en- 
raged at this; it seems as though 
he were taking some advantage of 
her sweet unconsciousness. Ah, 
she is reviving ! She utters a feeble 
sigh; the fingers he is chafing 
move in his close grasp ; her lips 
tremble, and she opens her eyes. 

‘Thank God!’ cries Percy, with 
a fervour which astonishes himself. 
And as she turns her startled eyes 
shyly upon him, ‘ This is my Maud 
Muller,’ he thinks. 

The spirit of inspiration is strong 
upon him; he is so filled with the 
thought of his contemplated pic- 
ture, that he almost loses sight of 
the necessities of this poor, faint, 
frozen creature, who seems as if 
she had fallen upon his doorstep 
out of the snow-clouds above, in 
answer to his earnest desire for a 
model. She has raised herself 
now, and when he gives her some 
brandy-and-water and bids her 
‘ drink,’ she does so obediently. 

* You are hungry,’ he asserts. 

She makes no attempt at denial. 

He brings her some soup from 
his pantry, and quickly warms it 
over the stove. 

She watches him in listless 
silence ; she is slowly recovering ; 
but she is not quite herself yet. 
She neither wonders where she is, 
nor how she came there ; nor does 
the presence of this stranger dis- 
tress her. She accepts what he 
gives her; she feels warm, com- 
fortable, and at rest. Her reason- 
ing faculties are not aroused yet; 
she has vague sensations only ; 
but such as they are, they are 
soothing and pleasant. 

‘You are very kind and very 
considerate,’ she says at last. It 
is the first time she has spoken. 
He has discreetly abstained from 
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addressing her, anxious to give 
her ample time to recover herself. 
He turns towards her now. She 
has left the sofa, and is standing 
irresolute. She feels dazed still, 
the floor seems to move under her 
feet, and she covers her face with 
her hands to shut out the bewil- 
dering glare of light. 

‘I will turn the gas lower,’ he 
says, and suits the action to the 
words. ‘You are not quite strong 
yet, and the light is too much for 
you. Will you come and sit here 
by tne fire? he resumes presently. 
‘That part of the room is always 
colder than this.’ 

She crosses over and takes the 
chair he offers, which is near his 
own. He has opened the doors 
of the stove, and they both look 
into the clear red coke fire. 

She is still too languid, and he 
is far too much interested to notice 
how long they keep silence; but 
suddenly Clare rouses herself with 
an effort, and says, in a faltering 
tone, 

‘I owe you some account of 
myself, and what has brought me 
into this miserable plight. I will 
tell you some of the troubles I have 
had, and I think I can convince 
you that I am neither unworthy 
nor ungrateful.’ 

He notices the painful hesita- 
tion of her utterance, though he is 
charmed to find that her speech 
and her accent are those of a lady. 

‘ Pray don’t try to talk if it tires 
you,’ he says gently. ‘I can wait 
until you feel stronger.’ 

‘But I must give you some ac- 
count of myself, and at once,’ she 
says, determined to conquer a re~ 
luctance to speak, which she feels 
to be cowardly since he is so gentle, 
considerate, and kind. And then 
she continues, without further hesi- 
tation, ‘I must ask you to give me 
some advice, and perhaps even 
some help just for this one night.’ 

‘ Believe that I am entirely at 
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your service,’ he answers gallantly. 
Indeed, he feels tempted to kneel 
at her feet, and swear to be her 
faithful servant, humble, loyal, and 
true. But fortunately for both of 
them, he conquers this wildly chi- 
valrous impulse, and contents him- 
self by listening to all she tells him 
in silence, if not in patience. She 
states her facts briefly and clearly. 
She tells him that she is alone in 
London ; that she ran away from a 
situation on account of the injus- 
tice shown her by the lady of the 
house ; and that this very day she 
has had to leave a temporary lodg- 
ing in consequence of something 
which was very painful to her, and 
of which she begs he will excuse 
her speaking at greater length just 
now. 

* Some ruffian has been persecut- 
ing this poor child,’ thinks Percy, 
who immediately puts his own in- 
terpretation on this brief outline of 
her story. 

‘I left my travelling-bag, my 
books, my work, all I had in the 
world, behind me,’ she says ; ‘and 
at this moment I have not a penny 
in my pocket, nor do I know where 
to go for a night’s shelter. I can 
work, and I have proved that I 
can earn my living, if only the op- 
portunity be given to me. You 
are a gentleman, and you have 
been good and kind tome. Will 
you trust me, and help me yeta 
little further? Words are empty 
idle things, I know; but indeed, 
sir, I can and will prove by my 
actions that what I have told you 
is all quite true, and that I have 
now no greater desire than to gain 
an honest livelihood, and to con- 
vince you that I am deserving of 
your help if you will give it me.’ 

Percy’s experience of London 
life and London impostors has 
been large and varied; he might 
indeed, like Mrs. Foley, have de- 
clared it as very expensive. He 
has been lied to and cheated by 
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women, .models and others, and 
he has learned to be doubtful of 
all professions, and habitually on 
his guard against strangers. 

And yet he believes in this for- 
lorn beautiful girl, who has neither 
money, friends, nor a home to 
shelter her, and whom he has 
found fainting upon his doorstep. 
She is a lady, in the true sense of 
the word; on that point he has no 
doubt. He honestly desires to 
help her. To put her more at her 
ease, he will at once let her know 
that, in the time to come, she will 
have it in her power to do him a 
great service, if she so chooses. 
At this suggestion of his she bright- 
ens visibly. 

‘And now I hope you will not 
object to my finding you a com- 
fortable lodging for the night,’ he 
says. ‘To-morrow we will talk 
over the future together, and then 
I will ask you to do me a favour, 
and will also propose a way of 
earning money to you, which I 
think you will find acceptable. 
And now will you tell me your 
name ?” 

But he repents the question as 
soon as he has asked it; for he 
sees the look of pain and perplex- 
ity which comes into her face. 

‘May I call you Maud? he 
cries eagerly. ‘I have a reason for 
asking you, as I can never think of 
you by any other name.’ 

‘Yes; Maud Smith, if you please,’ 
she answers, with a smile that he 
thinks bewitching; and then, afraid 
that she may see the admiration 
she inspires in his ardent eyes, he 
turns hastily away, takes up his 
hat, and asks her if she is ready to 
go with him and find a lodging. 

‘Let me wrap this plaid around 
you,’ he says, seizing a light tra- 
velling-rug and folding it about 
her shoulders. ‘It is still bitterly 
cold.’ 

He has to battle with a rising 
temptation to clasp her in his arms, 
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as he wraps the shawl about her 
supple figure ; but the facts of her 
innocence, of her being his guest, 
and, to some extent, in his power, 
restrain him, and give him strength 
and courage to resist. He is no 
coward ; and to take advantage of 
a woman’s helplessness, in any 
sense, iscowardly. Therefore he en- 
deavours to steel his heart against 
her fascinating influence, and they 
walk briskly forth together over 
the crisp white snow. It is freez- 
ing still, but Clare no longer feels 
the cold. Her heart is comforted, 
her starving body has been warmed 
and fed, and her troubled spirit is 
at rest; for she feels she has found 
a stanch friend in this stranger, 
although she has just heard his 
name for the first time. Her great 
comfort lies in the fact of his as- 
surance that she, in her turn, will 
be able to do him some service, 
and that he will find her some 
work. 

They enter a small house pre- 
sently, the landlady of which opens 
the door in person. She is a tidy 
elderly woman, and receives Mr. 
Hetheringham with some surprise, 
but with evident pleasure. 

‘I want you to find a bedroom 
for this young lady, who is a friend 
of ours,’ says Percy, leading the 
way into the neat little parlour, the 
door of which he holds ceremo- 
niously open for ‘ Miss Smith,’ 
whom he now introduces to ‘ Mrs. 
Andrew’ by that name. 

‘And the young lady’s luggage, 
sir?’ asks Mrs. Andrew. 

‘ Ay, there’s the rub,’ says Percy, 
with a fine tragedy manner. ‘The 
fact is, Miss Smith has only just 
arrived in town, and her luggage 
was either not put into the train, 
or taken out at Clapham Junction ; 
at all events, it did not come 
with her. So we shall have to 
make a considerable call on the 
resources of your establishment, 
Mrs. Andrew; but as you are a 
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wonderful woman, wonders may 
fairly be expected of you, and I 
shall rely upon your giving Miss 
Smith every possible assistance.’ 
He has dropped the bantering 
tone, and speaks with consider- 
able gravity. 

‘You may rely on my doing the 
best I can, sir, for any friend of 
yours,’ says Mrs. Andrew readily ; 
‘but I fear my poor place is hard- 
ly fit for a lady.’ 

‘Indeed, I shall be most grate- 
ful if you can only manage to give 
me a bed,’ says Clare, stepping 
forward, and meeting the old lady’s 
blinking eyes with a bright smile 
in her own. ‘The prospect ofrest 
and quiet is delightful to me, I as- 
sure you; for I am a stranger in 
London, and travellers without 
luggage are mostly unwelcome 
lodgers.’ 

‘I’m sure, ma’am, I’m very sorry 
for your loss,’ says Mrs. Andrew 
kindly ; ‘and now, if you please, 
I'll show you to your room, and 
I'll just set a light to the fire there. 
We shall manage till morning, 
never fear.’ 

* Good-night, and many thanks,’ 
says Clare, holding her hand out 
to Percy. 

As he takes it, he deftly slips 
two sovereigns into her soft palm. 

‘I shall come round early in the 
morning to see how you are get- 
ting on,’ he says hurriedly ; and be- 
fore she has had time to reply or 
remonstrate, he has gone. 

Clare does not forget to kneel 
by the side of her bed to-night, 
and, with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, she commits herself to 
the care of Him who tempereth 
the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
has guided her footsteps so far in 
safety and peace. 
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IN THE STUDIO. 
‘I ask no more from mortals 
Than your beautiful face implies ; 
That beauty, the artist beholding, 
Interprets and sanctifies.’ 

Mrs. ANDREW, in whose modest 
home Clare had found so welcome 
and convenient a shelter, had been 
Monsieur Bacchelier’s housekeeper 
during Percy’s childhood, where the 
merry schoolboy spent many happy 
holidays in the family mansion on 
Brixton Rise. Mrs. Andrew reign- 
ed supreme over the domestic part 
of that old-fashioned establish- 
ment, and her admiration for 
‘Master Percy’ dated back close 
on twenty years now. The old 
lady, in her long career of confi- 
dential servant to the crotchety 
bachelor (Percy’s uncle), had ac- 
quired two virtues—rare among 
her sex and class—she was silent 
and discreet. 

That there was some mystery 
about this remarkably handsome 
young lady who came to her 
house on foot with the gay young 
artist, who had no luggage and 
yet was introduced as a friend of 
‘ours, Mrs. Andrew felt assured ; 
but her experience had taught her 
that it answered ‘ best in the end’ 
to accept facts as they were stated 
to her, and not to allow herself 
the privilege of question or com- 
ment so dear to the feminine 
mind. 

This passive acquiescence had 
always saved much trouble and 
discussion to others and herself. 
Time would surely throw some 
light on what was now an enigma ; 
time had solved all other mysteries 
for her in due course, and her pa- 
tient silence had eventually been 
rewarded by enlightenment. She 
had left the impatience of youth 
behind her long ago, and could 
afford to wait. 

There was some mystery about 
Miss Smith’s advent in London, 
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but there could be no possible 
doubt about the young lady her- 
self. On that point Mrs. Andrew 
was thoroughly satisfied when she 
had had an interview with her lodger 
the morning after her arrival. Mrs. 
Andrew kept no servant; she wait- 
ed upon her lodgers—of whom she 
could accommodate three —herself. 
Before Miss Smith could accom- 
plish her toilet, it was necessary 
that certain purchases should be 
made for her. Mrs. Andrew vo- 
lunteered to go out herself, and 
received ten shillings to spend, 
and ten more in prepayment of 
a week’s rent of the little bed- 
room in which Clare had spent 
the night most comfortably. This. 
ready-money transaction satisfied 
the old lady as to her lodger’s 
solvency—a very important item 
in that creed of respectability, 
which she held with all the tenaci- 
ty of a frugal-minded woman who 
has put by a ‘ pretty penny’ in her 
time. 

Clare, thankful to have found 
so convenient and economical a 
lodging, and so obliging a land- 
lady, was most anxious to secure: 
this little room for herself; but 
she was equally determined not to 
be received under false colours. 

*I am very poor, I must tell 
you, Mrs. Andrew,’ she avowed, 
without any hesitation; ‘and there 
is little chance of my ever regain- 
ing the luggage I have left behind ; 
but work has been promised me, 
and I can work well. To prove 
this to you, I shall begin this 
morning to make some new covers. 
for the toilet-table and the arm- 
chair in my bedroom. When they 
are finished I will present them to- 
you.’ 

The materials Clare required 
were purchased for her by Mrs. 
Andrew; and that good old soul,. 
whose little house was the joy and 
pride of her life, was delighted to. 
see Miss Smith settle to her self- 
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imposed task with the skill of a 
rapid and experienced worker. 

At eleven o'clock Mr. Hether- 
ingham called, and Miss Smith 
was asked to step down to the 
parlour, the tenant of which (a 
City man) was absent as usual. 

‘Will you come round to my 
studio with me?’ asks Percy, not- 


ing with exceeding satisfaction the © 


lovely flush of restored health on 
his new acquaintance’s blooming 
face. The remembrance of last 
night’s cold pallor and death-like 
rigidity vanishes like the thought 
of a horrid nightmare in the pre- 
sence of this fresh radiant beauty. 
‘We can talk at our leisure there.’ 

‘And have you really thought 
of something I can do for you? 
says Clare, as she enters the 
studio. 

What a wonderful place it is! 
Last night it appeared vast, gloomy, 
and uncanny, by reason of its 
enormous size and the partial light 
thrown by the stove and gas- 
lamps, which left the peaked oak 
roof with its cross beams and all 
the distant corners in mysterious 
darkness. But this morning the 
light, shining through a north win- 
dow which occupies half the further 
wall, lets sunshine into every nook ; 
and Clare wonders and admires. 

There was an artist in Torches- 
ter, a friend of her dear old master’s, 
who gave drawing-lessons at the 
college, and who, for that kind 
master’s sake, taught his little Arvo- 
tégée to handle a pencil and dabble 
in water-colours in futile childish 
fashion. ‘That ‘artist’ called his 
little back-parlour a studio; and 
Clare’s visits there afforded her the 
Only glimpse she ever had into the 
vast art-world, the disciples of 
which are as numerous and varied 
as their habitations. 

The lingering smell of tobacco- 
smoke; the easel, palette, and 
mahl-stick ; the canvases; the 
tables littered with scraps and 
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sketches—all these were familiar 
to Clare; but the luxury of this 
vast atelier, with its Persian rugs, 
stamped-leather chairs, and velvet 
sofa, was as different from the 
cramped poverty of poor little Mr. 
Bishop’s study in Torchester, as 
was that humble artist himself in 
his threadbare jacket, smoking a 
short clay pipe, from the polished 
gentleman who now appears before 
her in his picturesque velvet coat, 
wearing embroidered slippers, and 
holding a meerschaum pipe in his 
hand, the bowl of which is fa- 
shioned in the likeness of a mer- 
maid, with clear-cut profile and 
flowing hair. 

‘Do you mind my lighting my 
pipe, Miss Maud?’ asks Percy ; 
and adds pleadingly, ‘ Pray permit 
me to smoke ; for I want you to 
give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany for an hour or two this morn- 
ing, and, if you don’t object, I 
thought I might go on with my 
work at the easel, while you sit in 
this chair by the fire. But if I 
must not smoke, I fear my pretty 
plans will fall to the ground; for 
I should come to a standstill with- 
out my pipe. The influence of 
tobacco soothes, while it inspires ; 
and we men are such slaves to 
our—vices.’ 

‘Don’t use such a hard word, 
Mr. Hetheringham,’ says Clare, 
laughing. ‘For my part, I don’t 
even consider smoking a bad 
habit ; for my poor father, who is 
dead, smoked every evening, and 
taught me to fill and light his pipe 
for him. He said he could always 
blow the day’s clouds away in his 
tobacco-smoke ; so I got to like 
the smell of it.’ 

‘Wise man,’ says Percy, with a 
sigh of relief, and lights up on the 
instant. 

He evidently expects his visitor 
to settle down in pleasant com- 
panionship with him; and the 
prospect of remaining in this de- 
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lightfully suggestive work-room is 
very tempting to Clare, who has 
the instincts ofan artist, and whose 
natural inclination certainly is to- 
wards Bohemianism. 

‘May I sit by the fire and work, 
while you are painting?’ she says, 
falling into his easy colloquial 
mood without the slightest affecta- 
tion, and with a perfect absence of 
that mauvaise honte which pain- 
fully characterises under - bred 
‘misses,’ 

‘Nothing could be more de- 
lightful’ he says gaily. ‘I have 
no model coming to-day ; so my 
work to some extent is mechanical, 
and therefore uninteresting. If you 
can make yourself comfortable 
here, and will talk to me a little, 
you will do me a signal favour, and 
considerably lighten the burden of 
the day’s labour.’ 

What woman worthy the name 
could resist so deftly-framed an 
appeal to her kindness ? 

Certainly not Clare. There is 
a subtle flattery in the fact ofa 
man’s humbly asking for the aid 
and comfort of companionship, 
which appeals irresistibly to the 
female heart. So Clare, delighted 
at the notion that her presence 
may assist the artist in his labours, 
settles comfortably by his fireside, 
occupying her hands with her 
newly-commenced work, and quite 
ready to talk or listen, as the busy 
man may deem desirable. 

He talks with animation, amus- 
ing her and himself by the recital 
of the vicissitudes of his artistic 
career. He tells her how many 
times he has been Aung at the 
Academy, and explains the modus 
operandi of that illustrious institu- 
tion. He ridicules some of the 
‘old fogeys, speaks in terms of 
praise of others, and has plenty to 
say of the rising artists of the day ; 
but, though he talks so glibly, he is 
not idle; indeed, he handles his 
pencil with surprising diligence. 
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He is making a sketch preparatory 
to putting it on the wood ; it is the 
first outline on paper of a full-page 
illustration for the Zase/, a maga- 
zine to which Hetheringham is a 
regular contributor. 

Clare, from her coign of vantage 
near the stove, glances across now 
and then, and eagerly notes the 
progress he is making. But she is 
too far away to distinguish the 
subject clearly; and by and by 
her interest so completely masters 
her shyness that she leaves her 
chair, goes over to the artist’s side, 
and takes up her position there. 

He appears not to notice her 
vicinity ; but, in truth, it delights 
him, and, as she watches, he ex- 
plains what he is doing. 

‘It is so wonderful and so inter- 
esting,’ she says, ‘to see the point 
of your pencil and those single lines 
creating all that form, and telling 
quite a pathetic story.’ 

‘Ah, now I have come to a 
standstill,’ he says, as he pauses to 
cut the pencil, which has broken 
over.a heavy line. 

‘Do let me cut it for you,’ says 
Clare ; ‘I can manage that.’ She 
takes up his penknife and points 
half a dozen well-worn pencils ly- 
ing on a table at his side. 

‘You are as considerate as you 
are clever,’ he says, when he sees 
what she has accomplished ; ‘ but 
now I have come to a worse diffi- 
culty than a broken pencil, and I 
hardly dare ask you to help me 
this time.’ 

‘O, if there is anything I can 
do, please tell me,’ she exclaims 
eagerly. ‘I am so glad to be use- 
ful, and—I have been trying to 
make myself so all my life. ‘That 
is my vocation, you know.’ 

How charming she is ! how pret- 
tily she speaks! how well she 
chooses her words! He must steel 
his heart, which is beating with 
undue emotion again ; and he cer- 
tainly must forbear to meet those 
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earnest beautiful eyes, of hers, 
which have haunted him ever 
since he looked into them last 
night. 

If he can contrive to concen- 
trate his attention on his work, he 
will conquer this mad desire to 
tell her that he thinks her the most 
fascinating of women; if not— Ah, 
he would indeed be a fool to run 
the risk of offending her now— 
her, whom Fortune sent in answer 
to his fervent prayers—this ideal 
Maud Muller. 

‘My difficulty just now,’ he re- 
sumes, in a very matter-of-fact tone, 
‘is the necessity of a bit of nature 
here. To get the folds of this 
woman’s dress, who is kneeling in 
the foreground of my sketch, I 
must see them. There are effects 
which one’s unaided imagination 
cannot supply ; among these, dra- 
pery is the most harassing. Would 
you—could you help me by kneel- 
ing on that cushion for a few min- 
utes, and lifting your arms and 
hands—thus? She is entreating 
for pardon. I don’t know the 
story; but that is the situation. 
A “ forbidding-looking man” is to 
lean against this tree to the right: 
those are my instructions. Will 
you pose for me?’ 

‘I can certainly try,’ says Clare 
laughingly ; and in a moment she 
has assumed the attitude he sug- 
gests. Her dress falls in pictur- 
esque folds about her; her hands 
and her face are lifted in entreaty. 
She poses gracefully and steadily. 

‘ Thank you ten thousand times,’ 
says Percy, rising and coming to 
her assistance as she tries to get 
up; but her limbs are cramped 
and aching. 

‘You posed so admirably,’ says 
he, with contrition, ‘that I have 
quite forgotten the length of time 
I have kept you in one position ; 
and now I have tired you. What 
abruteIam! . 

‘ Nonsense,’ she says, laughing ; 
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‘you are far too apt to overrate 
your shortcomings. This stiffness 
will be over as soon as I have 
walked about a bit; and if I really 
have been of some little use to 
you, I shall be delighted.’ 

‘You have posed so exceedingly 
well,’ says he, ‘ that I shall at once 
summon up courage to make that 
suggestion you asked me about.’ 

‘You will tell me how I can 
serve you, and—also—how I can 
earn some money?’ she asks, her 
face flushing, her eyes shining. 

Percy turns away from her, and 
begins to pace the room with agi- 
tated steps. 

‘ Think of your picture,’ he says 
to himself, ‘and forget this be- 
witchingly lovely and lovable wo- 
man.’ 

‘Did you ever meet with a poem 
called “ Maud Muller”? he asks, 
but takes care not to look at her 
while he speaks. 

She has read the poem. It was 
in a collection of American au- 
thors which a dear old friend 
once lent her. 

He asks no question—he has 
resolutely determined not to do 
so; but he feels an odd relief as 
she says an o/d friend. 

Friend alone, unqualified, would 
have suggested a lover, perhaps 
the man who gave her that objec- 
tionable ring, with its obtrusive 
for ever, the only article of jewelry 
she wears, and on the finger girls 
are wont to reserve for the wed- 
ding-ring. He continues to pace 
to and fro, but he is quieter now. 
Her presence, and the steady stitch- 
stitch of her needle, have a tran- 
quillising effect upon him. He tells 
her that he heard the poem read 
yesterday, and that he thinks her 
a suitable model for his picture— 
his principal picture—for the Aca- 
demy next year. 

‘If you can make up your mind 
to pose for me regularly, I can give 
you half-a-guinea a day,’ he says, 
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striving to be as business-like as 
though he were speaking to the 
most ordinary of his models. ‘It is 
by no means easy work, remember,’ 
he adds deprecatingly. ‘However 
much I may try to spare you, even 
if I make you rest between whiles, 
your limbs will ache, you will feel 
cramped and weary, and, perhaps, 
hate me for ever having suggested 
what, to amateurs, seems torture, 
and to the most hardened profes- 
sional must always be more or less 
trying and difficult.’ 

‘If one’s heart is in one’s work, 
nothing can seem very hard,’ she 
says earnestly ; ‘and I cannot ima- 
gine an easier or a pleasanter way 
of earning so much money.’ 

He has paused in his hurried 
walk, and is standing in front of 
her now. She rises and holds her 
hand out to him. 

‘I cannot thank you in words 
for all you are doing for me,’ she 
says, her beautiful eyes filling with 
sudden irrepressible tears; ‘ but I 
think I can prove my gratitude 
and my desire to serve you by the 
unflagging attention I will give you 
as your much-honoured model.’ 

He has taken her hand eagerly 
as she offered it, and holds it 
closely with a lingering pressure. 
He seems disinclined to relinquish 
his hold too, which makes it irk- 
some to her ; then she withdraws it. 

‘I have not been quite idle, 
you see,’ she says, trying to ignore 
the embarrassment they both feel, 
as she shows him a strip of holland 
on which a chain of daisies is be- 
ginning to bloom in wool of natural 
colours. Her woman’s wit has 
warned her of danger, and she is 
quick to avert it by this laughing 
allusion to her flower-patterned 
broidery. She blames herself for 
having been too demonstrative in 
the exhibition of her sudden but 
heartfelt gratitude ; and she wisely 
determines not to be led away by 
her emotions again. That linger- 
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ing pressure of his fingers on hers 
has taught her a wholesome and a 
necessary lesson. 

His quick sensitive nature di- 
vines her thoughts, and he bitterly 
reproaches himself for the trouble 
he has caused her. If he allows 
his feelings to betray themselves 
thus, she will decline to sit to him 
at all. And what would become 
of Maud Muller then? 

‘May I take it for granted that 
you will come to me here every 
morning?’ he says after a long and 
somewhat awkward pause, in which 
they have both resolved on their 
future course. He assumes that 
highly matter-of-fact air again, and 
she, much relieved, responds in a 
business-like tone. 

‘Name your own time,’ she 
says, ‘and I will be punctual. I 
should prefer to begin my sittings 
soon ; for I cannot feel like a free 
agent until I have repaid you the 
money you kindly lent me last 
night.’ 

‘Proud as Lucifer. Shall I 
succeed in taming her?’ he thinks, 
puzzled. He has known many 
women in his time, but never one 
quite like this. Where did she 
spring from? What can her his- 
tory be? She is a lady; she has 
been well educated ; she has read ; 
and she has thought for herself 
too. How is it he found her in 
such a deplorable plight? Who 
and where are her friends? She 
surely cannot stand alone in the 
world ? 

Well, perhaps it is no business. 
of his, but it is really perplexing. 
Will the time come when she will 
trust and confide in him ? 

It seems as though she guesses. 
his thoughts ; for she says, 

‘I hardly know what or how 
much of my trouble I told you 
last night, Mr. Hetheringham ; 
but this morning I have the cour- 
age to ask you a favour. Zrust 
me ; my life has been an unhappy 
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but a very simple one. There is 
no mystery, and little enough 
romance, in it ; but circumstances 
have rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary that I should remain in hiding 
for some time to come. I have 
done nothing that Iam ashamed of’ 
(how proud and defiant she looks 
as she makes this declaration !) ; 
‘it is from others I am flying, not 
from the consequences of my own 
acts ; those I shall always have the 
courage to meet face to face, I 
hope. Will you, can you, believe 
this ?” 

Her inclination, as she uttered 
the last words, was to affeal to 
him ; but she remembers the fail- 
ure of a previous demonstration 
on her part, checks herself, and 
asks her final question coldly. 
quietly—more like a disinterested 
lawyer than an impassioned wo- 
man. 

Percy takes his cue from her. 
He meets her honest eyes with 
that unfaltering gaze of his that 
has such a power of concentration 
in it. 

‘No one could look at you and 
doubt your truth,’ he says, with 
conviction. And all the time 
he is thinking, ‘ How shall I ever 
do justice to her glorious colour? 
How can I render that wonderful 
complexion? What brush could 
interpret the varying brilliancy of 
her beautiful eyes?’ 

Fortunately for him, his thoughts 
have wandered from the sentimen- 
tal to the practical aspect of ad- 
miration. 

With the desire to paint her 
beauty as it appears to him, the 
difficulties likely to occur in the 
task present themselves, and he 
has almost forgotten her question 
and his answer when she speaks 
again. 

‘That is well,’ she says. ‘I 
will attempt no further protestation. 
Time must prove my friend in this 
instance, and time will show you 
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that you were right to believe in 
and trust me as you do. You 
think I ought to be quite satisfied 
now?’ she adds after a little 
thought ; ‘ but I have still a favour 
to ask you; it is the favour of 
absolute silence where I am con- 
cerned.’ 

His eyes demand an explanation. 

‘I want you, I must ask you, 
she says, ‘to give me your word 
of honour that you will not tell 
any one about me, about your new 
model. And you must not let 
any one see the picture you are 
painting, if, it really is to be like 
me, that is.’ 

‘ But it is to be my great picture ; 
it is going into the Academy!’ he 
cries, in evident dismay. 

‘ Ah, but that will not be until 
next year,’ she says; ‘and by that 
time I can—I shall—O, every 
one will have forgotten me, no 
doubt.’ She stammers, and is 
more confused than he has seen 
her as yet. Many thoughts have 
flitted through her brain. Before 
next May, Lord Verstrume will 
surely have ceased to trouble him- 
self about her at all ; and if Harold 
should have returned, who knows 
but that very picture may give him 
some clue to her whereabouts, and, 
if he wishes, he can find her then. 

‘I certainly do not intend to 
interfere with any plans you have 
made for yourself and the future, 
Mr. Hetheringham,’ she says. ‘ All 
I would venture to ask of you is 
silence and secrecy for the present.’ 

‘I will swear to be discretion 
personified,’ he declares ; and she, 
looking anxiously into his face, 
sees he is serious. 

‘That being settled, I think I 
will go home,’ she says; ‘for I am 
hungry, and Mrs. Andrew told me 
her dinner would always be ready 
at two o’clock.’ 

‘Won't you stay and have some 
luncheon with me?’ he asks. ‘ My 
good mother, who is a French- 
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woman, always keeps my larder 
well supplied with Jdoui//on and 
pétés and things. I think you 
enjoyed the soup last night ? 

‘I did indeed,’ she says, smiling; 
‘but I would prefer to go home 
now. AsI shall hope to remain 
with Mrs. Andrew for some time, I 
must try and replace some of the 
necessaries I have lost.’ 

‘You will want money,’ he says, 
taking some gold out of his purse 
and offering it to her. 

‘When I have paid my debt to 
you, and earned more, I shall be 
glad to take it,’ she says. ‘ For the 
present I have all I want. At 
what time shall I come in the 
morning ?” 

‘Will ten o’clock be too early 
for you?’ he asks, much troubled 
to find he is to lose her now, and 
yet not daring to tell her how much 
he wishes her to remain. 

She has put on the little serge 
hat that matches her dress. 
*Good-morning,’ she says ; ‘I will 
be quite punctual to-morrow.’ She 
does not offer him her hand; but 
is gone, and walking briskly away 
along the narrow passage that 
leads past Mrs. Spruce’s shop and 
into the road, before he quite 
realises that she has left him, and 
that a terrible blank has fallen 
upon his prospects for the day. 

If she had remained, he could 
have gone on with that trouble- 
some sketch of his, and then he 
would have put it on the block to- 
morrow, as the folks at the Zase/ 
expect him to do; but—she has 
gone! The salt has lost its savour, 
the notion of work has become dis- 
tasteful. He longs for to-morrow ; 
then she will be here again, a fresh 
canvas set up, inspiration cannot 
be wanting, and the new work will 
be begun with wondrous vigour and 
zeal. 

O, for to-morrow ! 

Meanwhile the air of the studio 
seems oppressive ; to stay there 
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would be impossible now. He 
will go out to luncheon. 

Lady Annette is always glad to: 
see him. And so she proves her- 
self now, when he is unexpectedly 
announced. 

‘You are doubly welcome to- 
day, you traitor,’ she says, with a 
threatening movement of her slim 
white hand, ‘because Olly Lee is 
spending the day with me, and I 
particularly wish you to know and 
admire my /rofégée as much as I 
do. If you make yourself very 
amiable, we may even forgive you 
for running away in that rude 
fashion yesterday.’ 

‘I must offer you my fervent 
congratulations, my humble and 
hearty thanks, Miss Lee, for your 
exquisite rendering of a most sug- 
gestive poem,’ says Percy, in his 
best manner, when Olly enters the 
room. Her velvet gown is ex- 
changed for a simple cashmere 
robe, in which she looks more 
diminutive than ever. 

‘I guess you were inspired to 
run away pretty quick all the same,’ 
she says, laughing, and arching her 
black brows ominously. 

‘I was indeed inspired,’ he says 
very gravely. ‘And the time may 
come when you will acknowledge 
the fact.’ 

‘O, my! ain’t he serious !’ she 
exclaims. 

Her every-day speech is decided- 
ly more prononcé than her reading ; 
but she is so quaint, so childlike 
and fefite in every sense, that Percy, 
with all his fastidiousness, does not 
object to her Americanism. On 
the contrary, the novelty of it 
seems piquant to him. 

‘ After luncheon, I shall entreat 
you to talk to me about Maud 
Muller,’ he says ; ‘ to tell me all the 
poem suggests to you, whe have 
thought much about it; to repeat 
some of the most telling lines, and 
to give me your opinion of what 
the heroine with the rake should 
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be like, suppose one meant to 
paint her picture. Will you forgive 
me, a stranger, for desiring to tres- 
pass thus on your good-nature ?” 

Miss Lee glances at Lady An- 
nette. 

‘Lady Annette will give us leave 
to chat awhile, I am sure,’ says 
Percy, with his pleasant boyish 
smile; ‘indeed I have little doubt 
we shall have her kind assistance 
at our artistic confab.’ 

‘That you shall,’ says her lady- 
ship cordially ; ‘for I can see that 
you mean to do something this 
time, Master Percy. You have 
been lazy too long. If you have 
been inspired at last, it will be a 
godsend to many of us.’ 

Other visitors are announced at 
this moment, and Lady Annette 
has only time to whisper these 
oracular words to Percy as he is 
about to follow Miss Lee into the 
library, while their hostess goes to 
meet her other guests in the draw- 
ing-room : 

‘Courage, mon ami! Faint 
heart never won lady fair or dark.’ 


Long after the artist and all the 
other visitors have taken their 
leave, the luncheon, the poem, and 
its subsequent discussion being 
well-nigh forgotten, Lady Annette 
takes Olly’s small face in her hands, 
imprints a kiss upon the delicate 
lips, and says, 

‘You have inspired a painter, 
my child, and you have made a 
conquest.’ 

‘He is most charming, I will 
declare,’ says Olly, ‘and when he 
and I had that good time in the 
library, talking of all things round, 
I guess I liked him very well in- 
deed ; but up to this present I take 
it he is thinking far more of the 
great picture he means to paint, 
than of any living woman.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MODEL. 
‘I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair ; 
Ah, while I dream not they beguile, 
My heart is in the snare,’ 

As the neighbouring church- 
clocks strike ten, the new model 
knocks at the door at No. 1 Bas- 
kerville Studios. 

Percy has been waiting for her 
in a fever of impatience. He 
stayed at the club very late last 
night playing billiards, smoking, 
talking, eager to kill time, anxious 
to get through the tedious hours, 
thankful when night had come; 
but by no means delighted when 
night brought no rest to his ex- 
cited brain. Each passing hour 
was tolled into his wideawake 
senses with maddening iteration. 
The temporary oblivion he prayed 
and longed for was denied him. 
He tried to read, but Aer voice 
filled his thoughts. It occurred to 
him to put on his clothes and walk 
round to the street in which she 
lodged. Perhaps a sight of the 
modest little house that held her 
might calm him. What fiend pos- 
sessed him? or was it Cupid, the 
‘innocent traitor,’ who held him 
in such tyrannical bondage ? 

Percy had never learnt the true 
meaning of that much-abused verb 
to Jove. He had conjugated it in 
many fantastic ways, he had trifled 
with it, and he had laughed 
heartily at those who avowed them- 
selves victims to /a grande passton. 
He had played with fire all his 
life; but hitherto he had always 
escaped without burning his fingers. 

Now they have certainly been 
scorched, and he rebels furiously 
against the inconvenience he is 
suffering. ‘To endure with patient 
submission is not given to many 
men ; they are apt to cry out at 
the first warning of pain, and in- 
variably revile Fate for so afflicting 
them. 
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Percy tosses and frets miserably 
until dawn; then, just as he re- 
solves to try the experiment ofa 
walk, sleep overcomes him, and 
wraps him in restful unconscious- 
ness until nine o'clock. He wakes 
with a start, and joyfully remem- 
bers that in another hour ‘ Maud’ 
will be there to inspire him. 

She has evidently resolved to 
ignore any of the confidences 
which passed between them yes- 
terday. She does not allude to 
his promise, to her gratitude, or 
the interest she takes in his work. 
She observes his directions as to 
the pose he requires with wonder- 
ful accuracy. When he bids her 
bare her throat and arms, she 
obeys without a moment's hesita- 
tion. She has determined to ig- 
nore herself while she is acting as 
his model. Her services are well 
paid for; she will give them tho- 
roughly. As far as in her power 
lies, she will conscientiously fulfil 
the duties of a professional model, 
and simply act as a_lay-figure. 
That is her reading of the agree- 
ment she has entered into with 
this artistic paymaster, and to 
abide by it must henceforth be her 
duty. Clare is never at a loss how 
to act once the lines of duty are 
clearly defined for her. It is her 
nature to acquiesce rather than 
rebel, and she loves to do so con- 
scientiously. 

Her cool self-possession, her 
unhesitating obedience, amaze 
Percy. He was prepared to make 
all sorts of explanations, to argue, 
and, if need were, to entreat. But 
all his intentions are changed by 
her steadfastness, which has a sa- 
lutary effect upon him, for it sub- 
dues his excitement. Seeing her 
so determined to fulfil her part of 
their contract, he soon endeavours 
to follow her good example, and 
commences his sketch in sober 
earnest. 

She certainly poses admirably, 
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and the great difference between 
her and the ordinary model is her 
superior intelligence. She has the 
feeling for what he requires ; others 
can give him nothing but the posi- 
tion. Presently he becomes so 
engrossed by the progress of his 
work, that he almost forgets his 
model in watching the happy re- 
sult of her graceful pose. 

That first morning’s sitting is 
repeated with very little variation 
on many succeeding days. Clare, 
having once realised the danger of 
working on Percy’s emotional tem- 
perament, is careful to avoid this 
risk in future. Her woman's wit 
aids her. She soon finds that, by 
adhering strictly to her professional 
duties, she forces him to work dili- 
gently, and she is secretly de- 
lighted by his rapid progress. 

For her own part she has begun 
to sketch again, and once or twice 
has submitted her attempts to his 
criticism. He has made sugges- 
tions, which she has gladly adopted. 
He has acknowledged her natural 
talent, and encouraged her to per- 
severe. He has bought flowers for 
her at Mrs. Spruce’s, and when she 
has tried to paint them he has 
generously given her the benefit of 
his experience and advice. Later 
on he has asked her for the gift of 
an Iris signed ‘Maud Muller,’ 
which he has hung among the art- 
treasures in his anteroom. 

They work together in perfect 
content, and, thanks to Clare’s 
unceasing vigilance, they remain 
friends—good friends only. 

Percy knows he is held in check, 
but he cannot resent the light curb 
her maidenly reserve puts upon 
him. Indeed, there is a piquancy 
in this novel restraint which he en- 
joys ; for it has never entered into 
his relations with any of the fair 
sex before. While he is painting 
and Clare is posing, they have much 
talk together. Clare tells him some 
of her past experiences ; she speake 
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of her life and her studies at Tor- 
chester, of the college, the masters 
and the students there; but she 
mentions no names ; nor has Percy, 
after three months of daily inter- 
course, obtained the slightest clue 
to the donor of that massive ring, 
the obtrusive /or ever on which is 
a perpetual eyesore to him. 

The fact is that Clare’s dignified 
reserve has so far awed him that 
he dares not ask her any direct 
questions on subjects which she 
tacitly avoids. 

He talks to her of his extensive 
travels. She listens with intense 
interest, and proves, by the perti- 
nent questions she asks on these 
subjects, how much they attract 
her. He tells her of the world- 
famed pictures which he has seen 
in Paris, Rome, and Madrid. He 
talks to her of the snow-clad Alps, 
and of the sun-baked desert; he 
has many amusing experiences to 
relate of his adventures among the 
primitive peasantry of the Tyrol, as 
well as of what has befallen him in 
the gay sadons of the Austrian no- 
bility. 

Many visitors knock at the 
studio-door in the course of these 
months, but none are allowed to 
enter. ‘I have a model sitting,’ is 
always sufficient excuse for the non- 
admission of friends or strangers. 

But even the conviction that no 
one will be permitted to enter on 
any pretext whatever, substanti- 
ated as it has been by the experi- 
ence of months, cannot satisfy Clare 
that she is safe from intrusion. 
Whenever there is a knock at the 
door, she is startled, she flushes 
uneasily, and her heart beats with 
apprehension. 

One bright clear February morn- 
ing, the first really fine day in the 
new year, Clare, who has been 
standing for two hours, is alarmed 
by an unusually violent rat-tat at 
the studio-door. 

‘That's a flunkey, d/ss him! 
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says Percy, considerately transpos- 
ing his half-uttered anathema to a 
more suitable key. ‘ Only an inflat- 
ed jackanapes of a footman would 
attempt to hammer my door down. 
Don’t look so terrified, Miss Maud; 
you know I shall let no one in. 
Besides, you have only to hide 
yourself behind the screen; that’s 
not transparent. Now to answer 
this lordly summons.’ 

He leaves the painting-room, 
palette and brushes in hand; and 
Clare shrinks behind the screen, 
as she always does until she is re- 
assured by the closing of the outer 
door. 

She is thinking of Lord Ver- 
strume and his insolent footman at 
this moment. She has often re- 
membered his lordship’s frequent 
allusions to art and artists, of whom 
he considers himself a patron ; and 
though she has been afraid even to . 
mention the hateful name to Percy, 
she is haunted by the idea that his 
lordship is a friend of the artist’s, 
and a regular visitor at Baskerville 
Studios. 

Jn case any one shouid enter, 
she creeps away to her usual hid- 
ing-place behind the screen, which 
cuts off the farthest corner of the 
room, and stands there listening, 
expectant. As yet she has never 
required a hiding-place; but to- 
day— 

‘Not let me in? nonsense !’ says 
a clear soprano voice, the staccato 
tones of which reach Clare dis- 
tinctly as she stands anxiously 
waiting. 

The owner of the voice, who is 
trailing heavy silks behind her, is 
crossing the anteroom now, and 
has already entered the studio. 

‘The idea of refusing me half an 
hour’s talk, because you have a 
model coming! As if I were afraid 
of a model! I know the tribe 
well, my dear Percy—tall and 
short, thick and thin; patriarchs 
with flowing beards, doubled-up 
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old crones, slim young women with 
fine eyes. Ah, such a one as this, 
for instance ! 

The trailing silks approach the 
easel. Clare hears every ‘sound, 
and her heart beats loud and fast. 

‘Dear Lady Annette,’ says Percy, 
in a vexed tone, ‘I really wish you 
had not insisted on coming in this 
morning. No one has seen my 
principal picture this year, and I 
did not intend to let any one know 
the subject, even, until it was on 
the walls of the Academy.’ 

‘O, this is delicious! positively 
delicious’ laughs Lady Annette. 
‘I did not dream of anything so 
romantic when I came to Johnson’s 
assistance. I had told him plainly 
that I would take no denial, and 
that if you were zz the studio I 
should insist upon seeing you ; and 
yet you actually—’ 

‘ Begged him to go back to your 
carriage, and tell her ladyship, with 
Mr. Hetheringham’s compliments, 
that he was too much engaged to 
receive any visitors ; and, indeed, 
that was the truth.’ 

Clare, trembling in her hiding- 
place, is quite aware that Percy is 
making this explanation for her 
benefit. He wishes her to know 
that the unwonted intrusion is not 
of his seeking. All she can do, 
under the circumstances, is to bide 
her time quietly. This very deter- 
mined visitor will surely take her 
leave again in the course of an 
hour or so? 

‘Yes,’ resumes the lady, in a re- 
proachful tone, ‘the idea of your 
attempting to send me off, when I 
generously forgave your unpardon- 
able absence from all my recep- 
tions, and came at this unconscion- 
able hour on purpose to find you 
at work and—alone.’ 

‘I know I have been very remiss 
in all my social duties of late, dear 
Lady Annette,’ says Percy; and 
his tone sounds constrained and 


apologetic. ‘The fact is, I have 
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stuck closer to my work this winter 
than I ever did before, and with— 

‘And with such a model as ¢hat 
to bear you company,’ the lady in- 
terrupts him, pointing to the pic- 
ture on the easel, ‘ your wonderful 
devotion to your az¢ is not quite 
so amazing to me as it appears to 
many of our mutual friends. O 
Mr. Percy, what would our dear 
mamma say if she saw this picture, 
for the sake of which her son is 
neglecting all his oldest and best 
friends ? 

Percy winces under this badin- 
age. Never before has Lady An- 
nette appeared so unpleasantly 
frivolous to him. 

‘I hope and believe my dear 
mother would be glad to find that I 
have at last settled down to good 
steady work, which will show the 
world that I cax do something, al- 
though I have so long been dis- 
gracefully idle.’ 

‘O, listen to this prodigal son !’ 
exclaims Lady Annette, with a peal 
of laughter. ‘ Why, Percy, dear boy, 
this is reformation with a vengeance 
indeed; but I think I can guess 
the secret of it, for 7 recognise the 
subject of that picture.’ 

Clare’s heart beats audibly. 
Percy feels agitated, and his looks 
betray him. Is Lady Annette go- 
ing to reveal the secret which his 
model has so resolutely kept from 
him? Is he to hear Maud’s his- 
tory for the first time now ? 

If that be so, Fate is certainly 
playing both an odd trick. 

‘ Ah, you may well look confused, 
Master Percy !’ the lady continues, 
still laughing. ‘Why did you not 
confide in me sooner? Now / 
must take the initiative, and, to be 
candid, I came here to-day prin- 
cipally to talk about her.’ 

‘ Her? asks Percy, pointing to 
the picture, and wondering what 
Maud thinks of the coming revela- 
tion. 

‘I had not the chance of telling. 
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you anything about her that day 
you came to luncheon—was it a 
year ago? it seems like it. We 
were not alone together for five 
minutes, if you remember. Well, 
she comes of a good old Southern 
family. Her people own a great 
deal of land. She will have a fine 
fortune of her own one of these 
days. Some of my visitors fancied 
she was professional, because she 
is so superior to the ordinary ama- 
teur. But she only came over 
here to assert her independence, 
and to prove her indifference to a 
man whom she loved, and who 
was quite unworthy of her.’ 

‘ Indeed exclaims Percy, with 
intense interest. What will Maud 
say to allthis byand by? ‘ Please 
tell me more,’ he continues. 

‘O, I intend to make a clear 
breast of it now,’ says Lady An- 
nette; ‘and, as you do not offer 
me a chair, I shall take one.’ 

Clare herself is so interested by 
this time that she does not resent 
the visitor’s evident intention of 
remaining. ‘The fact is, my ro- 
mantic friend placed this young 
lover of hers on a pedestal, as silly 
girls will, and was mortally offended 
to find him stepping down and 
acting like an ordinary man—nei- 
ther a god nor ahero. Then she 
resolved to come to England, to 
see the new country, to seek for 
new heroes, new lovers—perhaps 
for a husband. And, believe me, 
Percy, you have found favour in 
her sight ; so the attraction is mu- 
tual. But she cannot reconcile 
the warm admiration / assured her 
you felt for her with the cold fact 
of your protracted absence from 
the house of which she has for so 
long been the chief ornament.’ 

‘I thought, when you began to 
speak, you were going to tell me 
about—’ 

‘The lady who suggested the 
picture of Maud Muller to you, of 
course.’ 
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‘O? says Percy, with an odd 
laugh. 

‘OF echoes Lady Annette. ‘I 
suppose you agree with me that 
Olly Lee is a darling ?’ 

There is a pause: the studio- 
clock strikes one. 

*I have actually been here an 
hour! exclaims Lady Annette. 
‘And we have friends coming to 
luncheon. Go back with me, 
Master Percy, and help Olly and 
me entertain our guests. Do!’ 

He smiles; but he shakes his 
head. 

‘A change will do you good,’ 
says Lady Annette imperiously. 
‘Don’t refuse me. You look quite 
pale and worn; being shut up so 
much cannot suit any man. You 
are getting moped and dull already. 
I really am beginning to believe 
you have stuck too closely to your 
work this time. Always in ex- 
tremes, Percy! Cannot you settle 
down to a pleasant middle course, 
as we all have to do sooner or later? 
The society of stupid models is 
certainly not beneficial to men’s . 
intellects. With a bright clever wife 
as a model and companion, you 
would be happy, and your work 
would prosper too. Come home 
with me now, dear boy, and see 
our little dear Olly. I promised 
to bring you, and she expects you. 
Don’t disappoint us both.’ 

‘Thanks, very many,’ says Per- 
cy. ‘But you really must excuse 
me to-day. You forget that I am 
waiting for my model here, now.’ 

‘This girl with the great eyes?” 
says Lady Annette, pointing to the 
picture again. ‘ Yes; I certainly 
had forgotten all about her. A 
most independent young person she 
must be to keep you waiting for 
hours like this. I should send her 
to the right-about if 7 found her 
giving herself airs. Pretty beha- 
viour, I must say, for a—model !’ 

‘The lady is very independent, 
I admit,’ says Percy, turning to- 
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wards the screen ; ‘but it is not her 
fault that I am idle to-day ; and, so 
far from giving herself airs, she 
bears most patiently with all my 
whims and exactions, and does 
all she can to aid me in my work.’ 

‘O my poor deluded friend!’ 
cries Lady Annette. ‘Have you 
lived all your life among artists, 
only to be taken in by some com- 
monplace model at last? Some 
heavy creature too lethargic to be 
restless, and whom you think per- 
fection because she has fine eyes, 
and manages to stand still in a 
stupid unreasoning way? I only 
hope, for your sake, she is not 
some scheming adventuress. I do 
believe any woman might take you 
artists in, if only she adapts her- 
self to the position you happen 
to require for your chef-d’wuvre. 
But no; I won't believe you, Percy, 
could really care a straw about a 
stupid common model. No doubt 
you think her good-looking, and 
pay her compliments, while she is 
laughing at them and at you. I 
know the tribe well, I assure you ; 
and they are beneath intelligent 
discussion.’ 

Lady Annette speaks with un- 
usual bitterness to-day. She had 
set her heart on carrying her 
‘pet’ artist off to luncheon and— 
Olly. And she is not apt to be 
crossed in any plans, once she has 
made them ; but where she finds 
resistance useless, she can always 
carry her defeat with a high hand 
and a smiling front. 

‘It is a pity you should consider 
yourself defter engaged to-day, my 
dear Percy,’ she says, as she gives 
him her hand; ‘we would have 
made you very welcome; but— 
tell me, shall I bring Olly to see 
your picture on Monday, or will 
you come to see her? Don’t be 
ungrateful: it was she who inspired 
it—and you! Pray let her know 
the result of her wondrous elo- 
quence.’ 
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‘I will pay my respects to you 
and your friend on Monday next 
without fail, I promise you,’ says 
Percy briefly. 

He wishes this trying interview 
were at an end. 

‘I see, you want me to be off,’ 
says Lady Annette, laughing. ‘I 
shall begin to think that precious 
model of yours is in hiding some- 
where now.’ 

She moves a step towards the 
screen. Clare stands aghast, trem- 
bling like some guilty creature who 
fears detection. 

But Percy remains stoically in- 
different. Lady Annette is watch- 
ing him, and he knows it. He is 
quite able to play a part when oc- 
casion demands it. 

‘Had my model been here be- 
fore you came,’ he says, ‘not even 
Johnson’s furious summons would 
have brought me to the door. I 
never open it when I am really at 
work, because, once the latch is 
lifted, I am no longer safe ; vide—’ 
a wave of his hand completes the 
sentence. 

‘I don’t know which to admire 
most, your sang-froid or your im- 
pudence,’ says Lady Annette, mov- 
ing towards thedoor. ‘ But there, 
I won’t tease you any more to-day, 
I shall talk to you at length on 


‘Monday, and be very careful to 


have no screen in my room! We 
are planning a yachting expedition 
with my dear old friend Admiral 
O'Leary, and we mean to take you 
with us. Your pictures will be 
hung before we start; eavesdrop- 
ping models, pert in their own con- 
ceit, dismissed fro fem. ; and—/J 
shall insist, 

‘Nous verrons! says Percy, 
laughing. 

* Nous verrons, indeed ! echoes 
her ladyship, departing; ‘and, 
what is more, Olly and I mean to 
look after you 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CLOUDS ON THE ARTISTIC HORIZON. 
‘O, how this tyrant doubt torments my 


breast ! 

My thoughts like birds, who, frightened 
from their nest, 

Around the place where all was hushed be- 


ore 
Flutter and hardly nestle any more.’ 


‘My poor child!’ cries Percy, 
meeting Clare, as she steps forth 
from behind the shelter of the 
screen; ‘you have suffered, I 
know it; but pray tell me that 
you are not angry with me. You 
surely exonerate me from blame 
in this matter ?” 

‘It was all very unfortunate,’ 
says Clare, striving to speak calm- 
ly; but she cannot succeed in 
steadying her voice, and her eyes 
are dimmed with unshed tears. 

The emotion she so resolutely 
strives to suppress touches Percy 
far more than the wild remon- 
strances and hysterical shrieks of 
other women have ever done. 

‘I could have strangled Lady 
Annette as she stood here laugh- 
ing and sneering,’ he exclaims, 
feeling the necessity for some vent 
to his pent-up feelings. ‘I have 
known her for many years, and 
she has always been a good friend 
to me; I have thought her a nice 
sensible woman too; but to-day 
she talked viciously, and—like an 
idiot.’ 

‘ What she said was just, and to 
the point,’ says Clare, recovering 
her self-possession as fast as he is 
losing his. ‘ You and I knew that 
I was behind the screen; my lady 
only guessed the fact as she de- 
livered her parting thrust; and 
then it occurred to her that the 
pert model richly deserved it. In- 
deed I felt all along as if I merit- 
ed most of the hard hits dealt out 
with so liberal a hand, and that 
made them doubly stinging.’ 

He pauses doubtfully. This hard 
mood is the last he expected to 
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find her in ; tears and protestations 
would have led up far more readi- 
ly to the sentiments he is longing 
to utter. The cruel tightening of 
her lips, her clenched hands, and 
the quiet anger in her eyes dis- 
concert him entirely. 

‘It is terrible to me to feel that 
you consider me to blame,’ he 
stammers. 

‘ You, Mr. Hetheringham? O 
dear, no!’ she says coldly. ‘It 
was unfortunate, as I said just 
now, neither more nor less ; but 
you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with. Indeed, I am sure 
you would have preferred sparing 
me this useless humiliation had 
you been able.’ 

He gives her a quick searching 
glance. 

She looks very serious, and her 
tone is impressively so. 

His volatile mood changes on 
the instant. If she chooses to be 
cold and proud, he can meet her 
half-way. He is not wont to go 
begging with his protestations of 
love and admiration ; and he can 
hide his real feelings beneath an 
impenetrable mask of cynical in- 
difference quite as well as an- 
other. 

‘Come, now, it really was not 
so dreadful after all,’ he says, laugh- 
ing. ‘ My lady did not see you; 
she only suspected your presence, 
and her curiosity was piqued. Un- 
der such circumstances a woman’s 
curiosity always gets the better of 
her judgment.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ says Clare, 
‘this lady’s judgment, as you gene- 
rously describe her promiscuous 
sneers, seems to have outweighed 
any small womanly feeling of in- 
terest, compassion, or curiosity. 
She was far too much concerned 
with the artist himself to bestow 
much thought on his model, or— 
on his work.’ 

‘Is it possible? can she be 
jealous?’ is the sudden thought in 
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his mind ; and, determined to try 
her, he says, 

‘I am sorry to hear you speak 
foolishly, just as other women do. 
I have gradually taught myself to 
have faith in your exceptional good 
sense ; but now you seem bent on 
convincing me that you are as de- 
ficient in logic as the rest of your 
sex. You have—not without cause, 
I admit—taken a sudden dislike 
to a lady whom you have heard, 
though never seen; and now you 
are ready to lay all sorts of crimes 
at her door.’ 

‘Most women can get on very 
well as long as they have only a 
man to contend against,’ says Clare 
promptly ; ‘but once bring a 
second woman into the camp, and 
some sort of rout is the immediate 
consequence. Now, you and I 
have been most excellent friends ; 
you, kind master—I, obedient 
pupil; you, painstaking artist—I, 
humble model: everything most 
satisfactory until this enterprising 
lady insists on disturbing our pri- 
vacy. Of course the result is trouble. 
My poor dear old master (of the 
artist I told you of) taught me to 
understand women; he had not a 
high opinion of our sex; but that 
was prejudice. Still, he knew them; 
and he certainly enlightened me.’ 

She is laughing ; and she speaks 
with a hardihood he has never 
seen her exhibit before. This 
saucy defiance is quite a new as- 
pect of her character, and he finds 
It exciting and delightful. What 
next will she say? He must en- 
courage this mood; it is exhilar- 
ating to him, and stifles that incli- 
nation towards sentiment which 
might have led him—where ? 

‘It would take a formidable an- 
tagonist to baffle you, Miss Maud,’ 
he says, laughing also. ‘I’d back 
your self-possession and dignity 
against a dozen sharp-tongued 
Lady Annettes, or a hundred crest- 
fallen humiliated artists.’ 
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‘It may be as well that the lady 
and I had not the chance of a hand- 
to-hand encounter,’ says Clare. ‘I 
certainly felt exceedingly fndignant, 
and would not have been answer- 
able for the consequences had ne- 
cessity not kept me such a close 
prisoner.’ 

‘ And forced you to turn eaves- 
dropper, zolens volens, eh?” 

* Necessitas non habet legem!’ 
she replies promptly. That clever 
old master of hers has taught her 
many scraps of Latin, and her own 
mother-wit enables her to use 
them when occasion warrants. 

She has conquered her momen- 
tary trouble completely, as far as 
outward appearances go, and she 
speaks as gaily as her companion 
can possibly desire. 

‘There was a time, I candidly 
confess,’ she resumes, ‘when I be- 
came far more interested in all the 
lady said about Miss Olly (?) than 
in nourishing my resentment of all 
those stinging personalities. I 
really am surprised that you have 
never mentioned that wonderful 
reading of Maud Muller to me, 
Mr. Hetheringham, since it evi- 
dently suggested the first notion of 
the picture we have so often dis- 
cussed together.’ 

‘She is—she must be jealous !’ 
thinks Percy, with the elation of a 
sudden and delightful conviction. 
His pale face flushes as this pos- 
sibility recurs to him. If she be 
jealous, she cares for him. He 
has stirred the heart within this 
haughty ice-maiden at last. And 
his reward is at hand. All these 
months he has been on his guard ; 
he has enforced reserve and re- 
straint on himself, and has been as 
ceremonious, cold, and distant as 
her unyielding dignity demanded. 

But now he has moved her. 
And if this revelation be due to 
Lady Annette’s visit, then he will 
bless that exigeante patroness a 
thousand times. 
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Such are the thoughts passing 
wildly through Percy’s brain. Even 
to himself he has never confessed 
the magnitude of the passion with 
which Clare has inspired him. 
He has been too much afraid of 
himself, and of her, to compass 
the overwhelming truth. 

Since on her side, however, 
there is a sign—just a first faint 
sign—of relenting, he scatters all 
precaution to the winds. 

‘Why should I ever have told 
you anything about Olympia Lee 
and her reading and her suggest- 
ing? he cries, standing before her 
with flushed cheeks and shining 
eyes. ‘What did all the other 
women in the world matter to me 
—women in books or out of books 
—once I had found you? You 
were Maud; you were my ideal, 
my beauty, my treasure ; your pre- 
sence, your voice, your smile, your 
supreme loveliness inspired me; 
you have made me work as I have 
never worked before; and you 
have made me love as I have never 
loved. Maud, darling adorable 
Maud, tell me you don’t quite 
hate me; tell me—confess—that 
you like me a little ?” 

He has thrown himself on his 
knees at her feet, and is trying to 
possess himself of her hands. He 
is looking fiercely into her face 
the while, though his voice is 
broken by uncontrollable emo- 
tion. 

She tries to turn her head away ; 
she dreads meeting his eyes. All 
the saucy gladness has gone out 
of her pale frightened face; her 
happy smiles have changed to 
anxious frowns. He holds both 
her hands now, and is covering 
them with passionate kisses. 

‘I love you—I love you—lI 
worship you, Maud! He speaks 
in breathless whispers, and then, 
with a pitiful sob, ‘Answer me, 
darling ; kiss me, Maud ! 
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She frees herself from his detain- 
ing clasp by a supreme effort. 

‘I implore you to let me go, 
now, at once,’ she says ; and her 
voice is trembling in a very agony 
of entreaty. 

She has withdrawn herself a step 
or two, and is again moving to- 
wards the door of the studio. 

‘You wil/ let me go, Mr. 
Hetheringham ?’ she says, in the 
tone of one who demands a con- 
cession and expects it. 

Her frightened loveless looks, 
her indignant withdrawal from his 
embrace, have chilled the fever of 
his passion. ‘The flames which 
the supposed betrayal of her affec- 
tion had so suddenly kindled are 
as soon extinguished by the subse- 
quent reserve of her manner. 

‘I have offended you, Miss 
Maud? he asks hopelessly. 

‘Please let me go home,’ she 
answers. ‘ You cannot expect me 
to talk or to stand as your model 
now.’ 

He had often called her an ice- 
maiden in his fantastic foreign 
way ; he thinks of her now as such. 

‘You will forgive me and come 
again to-morrow, for the sake of— 
of our picture?’ he pleads, as he 
opens the door for her. 

His tone is very humble now. 
At this moment she knows she 
has nothing to fear. 

And he closes the door after 
her and swears she is divine; but 
ice—she has no heart; she is not 
woman ; she is scarcely human. 

No heart ? 

‘Harold, my darling, what shall 
I do? Wait—wait for you, my 
first and last, my only love—/or 
ever I 

She clasps her left hand pas- 
sionately with her right as she 
walks hurriedly along, and she 
presses his ring deeply into her 
tender flesh. 

No heart ? 


[To be continued. ] 











HARMONY NIGHT AT OUR HISTRIONIC CLUB. 
By HAL LOUTHER. 


a 


Ir was harmony evening at the His- 
trionic Club, and I was in high glee 
that night ; in fact, full of spirits. 

Now, my dear reader, before we 
go any further, let me tell you there 
is no need for that sly smirk, 
or any undue emphasis required, 
as you repeat the words, ‘full of 
spirits’ The gladness I refer to 
was the result of an unexpected 
event which occurred in the Club ; 
so banish at once that satirical 
sneer from your otherwise pleasant 
face, and let your better nature give 
me credit for a different kind of 
spirits than the words used in my 
little burst of confidence seem to 
have suggested. The chair was to 
be taken by an American visitor. 

A large gathering was expected, 
in consequence, to do honour to 
the occasion. Iwas there early, 
as were many more whose profes- 
sional duties allowed them full 
freedom, or at least did not require 
their services till late in the even- 
ing ; so the harmony was set going, 
and we were soon in the full swing 
of convivial enjoyment. 

I noticed that our chairman and 
honoured guest, every time the 
door opened to admit some new 
arrival, bent his looks rather anxi- 
ously in that direction. This was 
soon accounted for by his explain- 
ing to those around him that he 
expected a friend and brother-actor, 
who had been his companion in 
the holiday trip to our shores. 

‘Something must have detained 
him unexpectedly,’ we said; ‘ but 
no doubt he would be here pre- 
sently ? and so we kept the fun 
going at a rattling pace. 

Tragedy flung aside its mystic 


mantle, and found a happy reaction 
from the depressing gloom of blank 
verse by a blood-let of comic sing- 
ing; while low comedy, divested of 
its impossible wig, favoured the 
ceiling with ‘ You’ll remember me,’ 
or told the winking chandelier in 
nervous little flutterings that ‘They 
had given her to another.’ ‘In 
joining contrasts lieth love’s de- 
lights,’ said a student of human 
nature; but I may venture to as- 
sert, I think, that contrast can no- 
where be found so strongly marked 
as amongst actors when out of 
harness. There were artists who 
had grown old and gray in honour- 
able service, using the melody of 
their tongues in touching little 
readings, which roused from listen- 
ing hearts applauding tears, or 
called forth smiles at the doings of 
‘Jack Robinson’ and the ‘ King of 
Otaheite.’ Dotted here and there 
were Thespian fledglings, whose 
histrionic wings were too weak for 
anything but short flights through 
the dramatic pastures. Each one 
was, of course, anxious to make 
known the talent smouldering in 
his breast like a hidden volcano ; 
and, when the opportunity came, 
seized on the most tragic and ex- 
haustive pieces to recite. I well 
remember one sapling of a youth 
who, when asked to contribute to 


the evening’s amusement, writhed 


and wriggled through the ‘ Dream 
of Eugene Aram’ with so much con- 
tortion of face and limbs that he 
gave me the idea of an unnaturally 
long baby in convulsions. I no- 
ticed particularly one of these 
aspirants who had fastened on 
the oldest actor in the room, 
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and, under the mask of an inordi- 
nate admiration of Shakespeare, 
kept continually reading over some 
of the gloomiest passages, till the 
actor’s face wore such a weary look 
of hopelessness that I felt bound to 
play the good Samaritan ; and so, 
by some well-timed conversation, 
released him from the elocutionary 
barnacle. One of the same class 
gave us half an hour of such 
sombre blank verse that Hervey’s 
Meditations among the Tombs ap- 
peared as light literature compared 
with his effusion; but the worst of 
all was that, when he had reached 
the last sentence, his memory 
proved treacherous, and he broke 
down ; thereupon he made this an 
excuse for beginning another effort, 
and so treated us to twenty minutes 
more of blatant heroics, Of course 
there was the inevitable mimic with 
his imitations of popular actors, 
which consisted in reproducing all 
the defects of the original without 
one glimpse ofhis beauties. Such 
nuisances are ubiquitous, and 
must be taken as after-dinner pills 
are; for, in point of fact, they are 
the correctives of the banquet, and 
make, after all, the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul more enjoyable. 
There were singers of the highest 
order, musicians whose skilful fin- 
gers seemed to flash forth, as it 
were, the most bewitching melodies, 
both from piano and violin, seek- 
ing no other reward than to see 
pleasure and admiration beaming 
on the faces of those around. And 
so the minutes fled on the wings 
of social glee ! 

At last I saw the chairman’s face 
brighten, as he looked towards the 
door, and I knew his expected com- 
rade had arrived ; a seat had been 
reserved, to which he was at once 
guided. His was a fine and noble 
face, ripe with a reddish-brown 
tan—the very perfection of healthy 
bloom, over which his dark hair 
hung in crisp masses. He spoke 
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in answer to the first introduction. 
I started, gazed at him for a mo- 
ment ; and, when he spoke again, 
I recognised in those bronzed fea- 
tures the boy whom years ago I 
had almost learned to look upon 
as my own! 

His recognition of me was in- 
stantaneous, and our hearts spoke 
to each other in the grip of our 
hands. 

It was an unlooked-for meeting 
on both sides ; for I had not heard 
of him for years. 

The harmony proceeded ; but 
by and by we found ourselves side 
by side, and our memories were 
soon wandering back into the past 
years, and many a wild prank of 
his was heralded by the oft-repeated 
‘Don’t you remember?’ Inquiries 
came thick and fast; the answers 
sometimes raising up gleams of 
satisfaction, and sometimes bring- 
ing pauses, so sad and solemn that 
the sigh seemed like a soft amen 
to the mental prayers uttered for 
some youthful friend dead and 
gone. 

New arrivals brought the intelli- 
gence ofa rising fog; but, inter- 
ested only in ourselves, neither of 
us paid any heed to it. 

Presently, having an object in 
view, I cast a furtive glance at my 
young friend, and found him mus- 
ing, with a sad far-off look in his 
eyes, as he sat there smoking, and 
rolling cloud after cloud from his 
pipe. 

I guessed the direction of his 
thoughts, and made a plunge. 

‘Thinking of home? I asked 
quietly. 

‘ What home ?’ he inquired, with 
a start. 

His tone at once told me that 
I had undertaken a difficult task. 

‘Why, your home,’ I replied. 
*You have asked after every one 
else but those of your own kin- 
dred.’ 

‘You know,’ he said bitterly, 
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‘what my home was, and what 
drove me from it.’ 

I knew the estrangement had 
lasted for years, and found by his 
manner that time, on his part at 
least, had not subdued the ran- 
cour. 

We had drawn further away from 
the crowd, beneath the shadow ofa 
large window, into a sort of half- 
seclusion. 

‘I have not heard of them for 
years, nor should I bestow a second 
thought about them if it were not 
for—’ Hepaused; some one was 
singing a comic song. We smoked 
in silence till the last shout of 
laughter had exhausted its noisy 
glee, when, taking the pipe from his 
lips, he leaned forward, and asked, 
in a voice throbbing with emotion, 
‘What of Willie ? 

* Dead.’ 

A low moan escaped him, and 
the far-away look deepened. There 
was no trace of moisture about his 
eyes. No, they were dry as a 
rainless summer ; and I wondered, 
for I knew how fond he had been 
of little Willie. He sat for a few 
moments stupefied and dazed. 

‘He was the only one of them 
all that cared for me,’ he said, after a 
while. But, as he spoke, it seemed 
as if the tears had mistaken their 
way, and, somehow or other, trick- 
led into his voice. ‘My poor 
darling! Many a time have I 
woke from a tearful and broken 
sleep to find his wet cheek against 
mine ; then, twining his arms about 
my neck, his little heart would sob 
in sympathy with my sorrow ; and 
now—’ He paused, as the laugh- 
ter at the encored song rose around 
us once more in mocking ripples. 
His pipe fell from his fingers, and 
lay at his feet like a tiny column 
broken to the memory of his dead 
brother. 

Presently he left the room with- 
out a word. I guessed his errand ; 
and when he returned I saw by 
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his eyes that the tears had reco- 
vered their lost way, and at last 
found their right channel. 

* How are ¢hey off?’ 

The hardness of manner had 
softened a little. 

‘ Badly enough,’ I muttered. 

‘ What's he doing ?” 

‘Your stepfather ?” 

‘Ay,’ he answered, and his 
voice was harder than ever. 

‘Laid on a sick-bed,’ was the 
reply. 

‘And she? 

‘Working for them all like the 
patient suffering woman that she is.’ 

‘Any— 

He seemed to be struggling with 
something hard in his throat; but 
I knew what he meant, and an- 
swered, 

‘Two little ones. Their house is 
nowclose behind ours ; and manyan 
evening, when I am preparing for 
the theatre, I can see their sad 
faces peeping through the windows, 
anxiously looking out for her worn 
and wasted figure ; and it makes my 
heart bleed to see their wistful eyes, 
with such an eager craving look 
in them.’ 

He laid his hand suddenly upon 
my arm as he asked, 

‘You have helped them?’ then 
as suddenly he withdrew it, as with 
an impatient gesture he continued, 
‘Pshaw! what a fool to ask such 
a thing! I know you have ; and it 
was for this she broke up our hap- 
py home, and placed that man over 
our heads to tyrannise and ill-use us 
as hedid. It wasn’t right to forget 
so soon the husband who was so 
fond of her and loved his children 
so.’ Breaking away from his sub- 
ject, he unexpectedly added, ‘ But 
there, come out, old fellow ; I want 
to speak about something.’ 

He rose, and I followed him 
out. 

When we were alone on the stair- 
head he leaned his back against 
the wall, and began, 
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‘You have known me from a 
boy, and you are aware what was 
the cause of the quarrel which 
drove me from my home, in the 
spring of my years, to earn, as best 
I could, my living amongst stran- 
gers. From the first I made up my 
mind to be an actor; so I changed 
my name and began the fight of 
life. Tall for my age, and with 
pluck beyond my years, I set to 
work in earnest, and hard work it 
was. When temptations rose be- 
fore me, your words, as from the 
voice of a father, fell onmy ears and 
saved me. I have made a name 
and money. If Willie had but 
lived! The door opened, and the 
words of ‘Somebody’s Darling’ 
were wafted plainly in our ears. 
He listened to the end with his 
head bowed; then hurriedly taking 
out a pocket-book, drew forth some 
notes, and, placing them in my 
hand, whispered, 

‘Take these; I give them to 
mother for your sake and Avs. 
I'll see you again; and without an- 
other word he returned to the room. 

Instinctively I looked at the 
gift, and the rustle of that crisp 
paper sounded like music to me 
as I counted four five-pound bank- 
notes. 

I had succeeded in my object ; 
there would be joy in the house 
in the morning. ‘ And who knows,’ 
thought I, ‘but I may yet bridge- 
over their long estrangement !’ 

‘A fearful night out, sir,’ said a 
waiter, as I passed through the door 
to my seat. 

‘Who cares?’ I said to myself, 
for I was thinking what a balm the 
money would be to the poor aching 
hearts so close to my own home. 

My own heart was that light I 
became the merriest of the merry ; 
sang, joked, and told a funny story, 
the point of which I ruthlessly mur- 
dered with my own laughter. I 
was altogether so restless and ex- 
cited that I bade my friends adieu, 
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and, arranging when to see my 
young friend again, departed. 

The waiter was right when he 
said it was a fearful night. 

The fog was the worst I had 
ever seen, even in London ; but in 
the hopes of finding a link-boy in 
the Strand, I made the best of my 
way thither. The theatres were 
emptying their audiences into the 
street, and the wildest confusion 
ensued. The fog had risen suddenly 
in dense masses of vapour, which 
drifted about in the most aimless 
manner, as if it were comprised of 
so many blind clouds. It butted 
against houses and dead walls ; 
reeled into every open space, 
shrouding the lamps till the gas 
looked like the weakest of rush- 
lights; it haunted places of enter- 
tainment, and hung about in such 
a hazy way, that the performances 
had all the appearance of a de- 
pressing nightmare. It crept into 
crevices, blundered into cosy 
rooms, only to be routed out again 
by glaring fires. So I made my 
way through a tumult of muffled 
sounds, asthmatic gasps, hoarse 
cries, and the half-suppressed 
gurglings of crawling vehicles, as 
I thought, towards home. 

Presently I became aware that 
my path was down a steeper hill 
than I ever remembered before on 
my way, and I instantly stopped, 
the more so as I heard right in 
front of me the roar of water. 
Had I missed my way? I must 
have done; so the best thing I 
could do was to retrace my steps. 
I did so, and by the time I reach- 
ed the Strand again the fog was 
denser, and the confusion greater, 
if possible, than ever. I asked my 
way hopelessly of some one who 
had cannoned against me, and re- 
ceived for reply that he didn’t 
know where he was himself, there- 
fore he couldn't, of course, direct 
me. 

What was to be done now? 
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Not a link to be seen; and if 
there had been, so feeble a light 
would have been almost useless. 
But it was certain, at all events, 
I could not stay there. Which 
way should I try, right or left? 

‘Lost your way, sir?’ said the 
voice of a tall figure, which seemed 
to have risen at my elbow as if by 
magic. 

Faust could not have been more 
startled at the appearance of Me- 
phistopheles. I gave a gasp, which 
resulted in the fog taking advantage 
of me, and, making a raid on the 
only touch of asthma I had about 
me, I was sent into a violent fit of 
coughing. 

‘Lost your way, sir?’ repeated 
the voice when I had recovered 
myself. 

‘Yes,’ was the response. 

‘Where do you want to go, may 
I ask?” he continued. 

‘To Kennington Cross,’ I re- 
plied. 

*I am going that way. Circum- 
stances have detained me much 
later than usual, but I have walked 
the road twice a day for twenty 
years ; so if you like to trust your- 
self to my guidance, we will try and 
find the way together. What do 
you say, sir? 

I agreed, of course. 

‘The first turn brings us to 
Waterloo Bridge, which is the way 
I always go. Are you ready, sir?’ 

I signified an assent, and, putting 
my arm through his, we started on 
our pilgrimage through the choking 
atmosphere. We groped our pas- 
sage over the bridge with tolerable 
ease, and were making headway 
rapidly, under the circumstances, 
when it suddenly occurred to me 
that my guide—who scarcely spoke 
a word—was leading me into a 
fearfully low locality. I /e/¢ that 
I was in the neighbourhood of the 
‘Cut.’ Stray forms jostled up 


against us, and curses were snapped 
out with all the growling intensity 
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of dogs disturbed at a full-fleshed 
bone. For the first time since our 
casual partnership, I thought of the 
money hidden away in my pocket 
with so much care: my heart seem- 
ed to rise, and then fall back in a 
dead swoon. Who was the man I 
had trusted myself to? A tall stal- 
wart being, who gripped my arm as 
if it were clutched in a vice. After 
taking me in charge he only spoke 
in monosyllables, sharp and curt. 
The incidents of the night passed 
before me as rapidly as if I were 
half drowning. He had accosted 
me when I was at a loss which way 
to turn, proffered his aid to guide 
me home, which appeared as if 
arranged by Fate to lie in his par- 
ticular pathway. He took me by 
a route I was not familiar with, 
but Ae was—had travelled it twice 
a day for twenty years! And even 
whilst I was thinking all this he 
was hurrying me onward through 
the mist as ifto some doom. I 
thought again of the money—did 
he suspect my possession of it >— 
the money which was to bring so 
much happiness to that poor wo- 
man’s home. If I should lose it! 
At the very thought her pale face, 
blending with those of her hungry 
children, rose in accusing plainness 
before me. He was taller, stronger 
than I, and the locality grew worse 
and worse: forms hovered near like 
ghouls; voices rose about us, swath- 
ed as it were in top-coats of hoarse- 
ness ; and from the neighbouring 
dens rolled unwomanly revelry and 
drunken laughter. In a nightmare 
of terror I clenched my hands, set 
my teeth, drew my arm suddenly 
from his. In his effort to retain it 
his hand touched the pocket where 
the money was. That was enough. 
I broke from him, and cried through 
the darkness, 

‘Man, do you want to rob me?” 

He stopped, and repeated, 

‘Rob you! Why, good God, I 
am blind ! 











To Hypatia. 


And such indeed was the fact ; 
hence my dread at his being able 
to glide along so quickly—the fog 
made no difference to him. 

Through his aid I reached my 
home safely, and we have been 
firm friends ever since. 

I sent the money in the morning 
to its destination. 

In the evening I called, and found 
an unusual brightness, which told 
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me the money had already shed a 
golden joy around; but, best of all, 
I found my young friend there, 
with his arms twined about his 
mother’s form ; and when he took 
me by the hand, and said quietly, 
‘God bless you, old fellow!’ it 
seemed to me that I heard a rustle 
in the air, as if Willie’s wings were 
fluttering in gladness over the 
happy reunion ! 





TO HYPATIA. 





Hypatia! when the winds are low, 
And twilight shadows soothe to rest ; 
When all is still, save to and fro 
The black bat plies his ceaseless quest, 
We love to turn at thy behest, 
Hypatia, when the day is done, 
And muse with thee, in dreams possessed 
Of Truth, the ever-distant One ! 


Thou knewest not, thou couldst not know,* 
Our knowledge, narrow at the best ; 
Yet, while the bright stars brighter grow, 
We gladly choose thee for our guest! 
We share, though wavering and distrest, 
Thy work in bygone years begun : 
We feel thy love, thy love unblest, 
Of Truth, the ever-distant One ! 


Thy ancient thought and teaching glow 
Like sunset splendour in the west ; 
The dark night comes, the glad days go; 
But thou, thou still art manifest ! 
In spotless tunic purely drest, 
Again, as in the centuries gone, 
We hear thee speak, with voice supprest, 
Of Truth, the ever-distant One! 


Envoy. 
Hypatia ! while blind armies wrest 
From shameful foes their victories won, 
We still will seek the long-sought test 


Of Truth, the ever-distant One! 


S. WADDINGTON, 


* She was murdered at Alexandria, in the fifth century, in the temple at the entrance 
of which stood the obelisk that now adorns our Thames Embankment, 











FANE MARSHALL’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


By MARCUS FALL, 


——_»———— 


Ir was in the good old coaching- 
days that Jane Hewett married 
Augustus Marshall of Storewick. 
Those were very good days for all 
who happened to be in comfortable 
circumstances, and disposed to 
happiness. But to the poor and 
dyspeptic those good old coaching- 
days were no better than they 
might have been. Augustus Mar- 
shall was in prosperous worldly 
circumstances, had one of the finest 
houses in Storewick, was proud of 
his dining-room table and pictures, 
and, when he was married to Jane, 
proud, above all, of her. 

The marriage was not popular 
in Storewick. They said he might 
have done wiser, and she might 
have done better. He was a tall, 
dark, thin man of forty-five, already 
losing his hair at the crown and 
temples ; and she a lithe, dark, 
handsome maid of one-and-twenty. 
He had been married before, but 
had been wifeless for ten years. 
Of his first marriage a son eighteen 
and a daughter sixteen years of age 
survived, and lived with their father 
in his substantial house at Palmer’s 
Hill, just outside the town. 

There were other reasons beside 
the difference of age which made 
people shake their heads at this 
match. First of all, he was a 
widower, and ought not at his time 
of life, and with grown-up children, 
presume to select the prettiest girl 
in all Storewick for a wife. In the 
next place, she had a little money, 
a couple of thousand pounds; and 
it looked greedy in a man in his 
good position to snatch, not only 
the prettiest girl in the town, but 


one who, together with her youth 
and good looks, which might in 
all reason be supposed to be in- 
tended for a younger man, had also 
money, which would be of great 
assistance to any enterprising 
young man ; whereas two thousand 
pounds, more or less, to Augustus 
Marshall was nothing at all. 
Against this last count, it may be 
said Marshall settled the girl’s for- 
tune upon herself—a provision no 
young man could make, and em- 
ploy the money in honourable 
trade. 

Notwithstanding all these objec- 
tions of the gossips, the rector of 
St. Catherine’s Church tied the 
knot. Also, in spite of what the 
gossips said, Jane Hewett was 
meekly glad to marry Augustus 
Marshall, and very proud of her 
tall, handsome, grave-mannered 
husband. His presence had for 
her the solemn peace of a church, 
without the sense of fear or personal 
responsibility. She looked up to 
him in a grave, sweet, old-fashioned 
way, as though she had but just 
come out of the patriarchal age, 
and had not yet shaken off patri- 
archal notions. 

There was not much humour in 
either bride or bridegroom; but 
no one could resist seeing the 
laughable sides of some of the in- 
cidents attending the wedding. 
The bridegroom had asked his son 
to pack his travelling-case and 
forward it to the bride’s house, 
whence the pair were to start on 
their honeymoon for London ; and 
it was not until a few minutes be- 
fore the time appointed for starting 
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that the son remembered he had, in 
the confusion, forgotten to do so. 
The departure ofthe newly-married 
couple had to bedelayed some hours 
in consequence of this. During the 
enforced delay, a pair of lovers 
were missed, and the rumour cir- 
culated that they had made a run- 
away match of it, using the post 
arranged for the bride and bride- 
groom to accomplish their purpose. 
Subsequently the two were found, 
seated on the back stairs. Then 
a boy of four, brother of the bride, 
was lost, and could not be found 
for a long time; ‘until at last they 
came upon him in an empty ham- 
per in a lumber-room, whither he 
had carried a vast quantity of 
sweetstuff, among which he lay very 
sticky and very soundly asleep. 
Then the bridegroom suddenly 
recollected he had left his pocket- 
book in the coat he had worn yes- 
terday, and that he had only a few 
pounds in loose change in his 
pocket. Atall these small circum- 
stances there was a good deal of 
laughing, and they afterwards served 
as mile-stones to be referred to in 
the progress of that day. 

At last the bride and bridegroom 
got into the coach, and through the 
shouting of the crowd, among 
whom silver was thrown, started, 
drawn by four good steppers, 
towards the first stage on their 
way to London. 

They were in no great haste. 
It was a long time since he had 
taken a holiday, and he had made 
up his mind to think nothing of 
business, and to forget for a few 
weeks all worry in the society of 
his beautiful wife. 

Although it was no more than a 
hundred and fifty miles from Store- 
wick to London, the bride and 
bridegroom consumed no fewer 
than six days in the journey. Tra- 
velling was very quick then. It 
was possible to get from Store- 
wick to London in about four. 
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But they were in no haste. They 
stopped at six towns on their way 
up, and saw all the sights time 
allowed them to see. They had 
been married on Monday, and on 
Saturday of the same week they 
drove under the archway of one 
of the most famous inns in all 
London, hard by Ludgate-hill. 

Jane had loved her husband be- 
fore she was married to him; but 
as the days went on her love grew 
deeper and stronger, and mingled 
with a devotional sentiment which 
illumined all her thoughts with a 
steady peaceful light. 

He thought through her mind 
and anticipated her desires. He 
was not foolish or fanciful about 
his beautiful Jane. He never pre- 
tended to be a year less than his 
age, and yet he hada mind for her 
youth ; for he did not take her to 
places with a view to pleasing him- 
self directly, but of delighting him- 
self through her pleasure. He had 
come to that time of life when the 
gloss of novelty is worn off most 
things. 

But the heart is the only thing 
in man that need not grow old 
with years. The passions of youth 
had cooled, and he was in the 
calm reflective period of middle 
life. He was no longer impulsive 
or narrow-minded. His eye for 
beauty had not dimmed, and he felt 
in himself that he had reached the 
period at which there is a decay of 
sentiment, when novelty declines. 
Hence he had no fear of taking a 
young and beautiful wife twenty- 
four years his junior. He wasn’t 
in the least romantic. He never 
for a moment deceived himself 
into believing that, by having her 
at his side, he could diminish his 
years. At the same time he re- 
solved not to exact from her the 
manner of more years than she had 
reached. 

In no time of all her life had 
Jane been more happy than dur- 
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ing these few weeks in London. 
Strong as her feeling of regard had 
been for her husband before mar- 
riage, she had a vague misgiving 
that she should interest him little 
when they came to be constantly 
together. She knew he was a 
grave, sedate, thoughtful man. She 
felt there was no danger of any 
reasonable man accusing her of 
frivolity. But she was in great 
dread that he should find her trivial 
and unworthy of him. His first 
wife had been an unusually clever 
woman, and he was an unusually 
clever man. What had she to give 
such a man, who, in addition to 
his native cleverness, owned twen- 
ty-four years’ more experience of 
the world and life? Only her duty 
and her love. She brought him 
no money that would be of any use 
to him. She was not polished or 
accomplished. She had not been 
accustomed to so good a home as 
his, and gravely doubted if she 
could, with justice to him, dis- 
charge the duties of its mistress. 
Then there were the grown-up son 
and daughter. How should she 
get on with them? They of course 
would know his ways better than 
she at first. Would they, when she 
made mistakes because of ignor- 
ance of his habits, laugh at her? 
She could hardly bear that, not for 
her own sake, but for his. She 
knew he was a just man, and that 
anything of the kind would pain 
him. 

But those few weeks of undivided 
companionship in the old inn hard 
by Ludgate-hill broke down for 
ever the fears that stood in her 
path. They showed her how per- 
fectly she and he were suited to 
each other. They left no room 
for doubt. He would be just and 
kind and affectionate to her all 
the days of his life, and she would 
love and reverence him. 

This time of quiet happiness at 
the old inn made a deep impres- 
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sion also on him. He had told 
himself a thousand times before 
he had been married that he was 
not making a fool of himself. He 
was no hot-headed boy running 
after the first pretty face he saw. 
He had known Jane Hewett since 
her birth. He had watched her with 
interest for a few years back, and 
he knew his interpretation of her 
could not be wrong. He had 
marked the docile reverence of 
her nature, and the clinging gentle- 
ness of her heart. He knew she 
was not amused by the vain or 
frivolous distractions that youth 
often calls pleasure. He felt he 
was not as young as she, and that 
a younger husband might, for a 
time, engage her heart more com- 
pletely. But would the younger man 
be as truly careful of her happiness 
as he? Young men were jealous 
and exacting. He knew her and 
himself too well to be jealous, and 
he had been too long in the world 
to be exacting. He knew that, as 
a rule, the happiest marriages were 
those in which there was more 
similarity in ages than between 
her and him. But then he thought 
she was much older in her mind 
than in her years, and he was 
much younger in heart than men 
usually are at forty-five. 

So he married young and beau- 
tiful Jane Hewett, and took her 
away with him to London. But 
it was not until those few peace- 
ful weeks of uninterrupted in- 
tercourse that he found out the 
great grace and beauty of Jane’s 
spirit. She seemed not so much 
anxious to glide into all his notions 
and ways, and assimilate her spirit 
with his, as to adopt his manner of 
thought instinctively. A natural 
pride in this triumphant proof of 
the wisdom of his choice added in 
no small way to his sense of hap- 
piness. It is pleasant to win, plea- 
santer to win against odds, and he 
felt he had won against long odds. 
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To feel the love of this beautiful 
young girl winding itself daily 
round him was very gratifying ; to 
recollect that she loved him above 
all others, and in spite of a great 
disparity in their years, made his 
heart rejoice. All must go well 
now. A new anda bright life had 
begun for him. Those who had 
predicted misfortune would be 
convinced of their mistake. He 
was now finally settled in life, and, 
with his beautiful wife at his side, 
he was prepared to glide down to 
the Great Ocean to which we all are 
drifting. 

This old inn they stopped at 
had an attraction for him it did not 
possess for her ; at least as yet she 
could not be expected to take a 
very intelligent interest in the 
business affairs of her husband. 
Augustus Marshall was well-to-do, 
in fact one of the best off men in 
Storewick. He was not himself 
very much occupied in business, 
but had all his money in one of 
the great midland coaching sys- 
tems of the day. Hewas more or 
less a sleeping partner. Still, al- 
though he took no ostensible part 
in the business, he now and then 
travelled over the system, acting 
rather as a head-inspector than as 
a principal, and never interfering 
personally, but reporting to the 
active partner anything he thought 
calling for remark. 

Here, in this busy inn, while he 
was waiting for his young wife to 
dress before they went out of a 
morning, or when they had come 
back and she was resting, he came 
out on one of the interior galleries. 
Here in this inner courtyard he 
could look down at the coaches as 
they came and went; and while 
drawing, from the number of pas- 
sengers they carried and the fre- 
quency of their arrival, some con- 
ception of the enormous human 
transactions London dealt in, he 
was able, in a leisurely easy way, 
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to pick up hints for the improve- 
ment of the system over which his 
interest extended. 

As it not infrequently happens, 
matters suggested to an indolent 
spectator from an unusual stand- 
point are more practical in their 
nature than those arising to equal 
intelligence in the thick of the 
bustle and from the old place. 
So Augustus Marshall picked up 
many pieces of improvement and 
economy, which afterwards led to 
useful reforms and increased pro- 
fits in the business wherein he 
held a share. 

But the dearest and the direst 
hours must pass away, and at length 
the honeymoon of the pair was 
over, and they found themselves 
on their way home. Their joint 
past was full of happy memories ; 
their future looked smooth and 
blithe as the broad level road, along 
which the coach swung through the 
sunshine. He felt younger than 
when he had set out. Success and 
hope lighten the burden of years, 
and he, in his great venture in 
wedlock, had been abundantly suc- 
cessful, and the rest of his life lay 
before him as placid and com- 
posed as the past few weeks. He 
was a strong healthy man, who had 
always taken care of himself, and 
who, excepting accidents, might 
look forward to reach the scrip- 
tural years of threescore and ten. 
Suppose he lived to be seventy, 
she would then be forty-six, and 
he should be able to leave her and 
a family amply provided for. He 
would leave her free to do as she 
chose. She should marry again if 
she liked ; but he would take ex- 
cellent care no man should take 
from her the money he should 
leave her. No. He would tie 
that up, so that no one but Jane 
herself could touch a single penny 
of it. Yes, he should take as good 
care of her worldly affairs after his 
death as man could, at the same 
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time leaving her perfectly free to 
wed or keep her weeds. 

As they drove home through the 
sunshine to Storewick, they had 
long, grave, friendly chats, in which 
they spoke of the past and present, 
the short happy past, the long, 
prosperous, and happy future. He 
told her all about his business: 
how his income was large and in- 
creasing yearly; how he had put 
aside ample provision for his son 
and daughter; and how, when he 
died, all the residue of his fortune 
would go to her and her children, 
if it pleased God to send them 
any. 

Upon this she put her young 
round arms about him and clung 
to him, and cried out, 

‘No, no, no, my love, my hus- 
band, my own; you must not think, 
you must not speak of dying and 
leaving me. When you die I will 
die also. You are a strong man, 
full of life and health. Why should 
you think of dying? Promise me, 
promise your own Jane, that where 
you go all through life, I too shall 
go with you.’ 

He answered, 

‘I promise you that, my Jane.’ 

‘And I pray Heaven,’ she said, 
then fervently casting her eyes up, 
‘that when he goes out of this 
world, I too may go.’ 

Then she dropped her red cheek 
against his breast and clung to him, 
murmuring, 

‘ My husband, my dear husband, 
O, no one shall ever take you away 
from me.’ 

‘No one, my dear love.’ 

‘And when God takes you out 
of the world, I pray He may take 
me with you, my love, my husband, 
my dear husband, my dear love.’ 

He looked down on her with 
great regard and affection. He 
took her hand in his, and pressed 
it softly, tenderly. 

‘Jane,’ he said, pressing her to 
him, ‘ we will not think of gloomy 
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subjects to-day. It was ill con- 
sidered of me to allude to anything 
distressing while we are in the last 
days of our honeymoon. Suppose 
we put a different aspect on the 
affair. We went up to London 
for our wedding-tour. Business 
will not often bring me up to Lon- 
don, dear. It is now many years 
since I have been there ; indeed, 
not since I came up with my first 
wife. We stopped at the same old 
place, up the same old inner yard. 
Let us take a cheerful view of the 
future. In five-and-twenty years I 
shall have reached no more than 
the scriptural threescore and ten ; 
I shall have earned a holiday then. 
Suppose we, Jane, my wife, make 
up our minds to celebrate our silver 
wedding in the place where we 
celebrated our wedding ?” 

‘Ah, that is a good cheerful 
thought. Let it be as you say; and 
all the time we shall be together. 
You will never leave me, but keep 
me by your side, and let me look 
up to you for guidance and with 
all my love ?” 

‘Yes, my most dear, my sweet. 
We will go on through life sober 
and fast friends, and homely man 
and wife.’ 

‘Homely man and wife, love. 
How sweet are these words, coming 
from you to me, and meaning what 
they mean! It is good to think 
you, whom I honour with all my 
heart, will let me be your friend.’ 

‘You shall be my closest friend 
and dearest love all the time.’ 

‘And then, when the time for 
our golden wedding comes, I shall 
be past the scriptural age, and I 
shall be with you in heaven. Is 
not that good for me to think” 

‘We shall get gloomy again,’ 
said the husband, ‘if we talk any 
more of that matter. It will surely 
be enough for the present if we 
settle about the silver one.’ 

Here the subject dropped, and 
they took up some less sombre 
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theme as they rolled along the 
great turnpike-road towards their 
home. 

The gossipers of Storewick were 
gravely disconcerted by the way in 
which Mrs. Augustus Marshall ac- 
commodated herself to her new 
duties. She had the quiet careful 
gentleness that wins upon people 
without effort. In a few months 
her stepchildren were on the most 
affectionate terms with her. At 
first, no doubt, they had been a 
little cold and suspicious; but as 
the days went by the charm of 
her nature wrought on them, and 
they grew to look upon her as an 
affectionate and just sister. It is 
a prudent rule, when a woman 
marries into a house which a pre- 
vious wife has ruled, that the new 
mistress should dismiss the servants 
of the old; but Jane adopted no 
such course. She retained the old 
servants, and got on well with 
them. Shé had a soft heart and a 
just mind, and the dead woman’s 
children and the servants never 
said harsh things of her to a soul, 
and in time they spoke of her with 
loving respect. Her lightest wish 
became law; not the law born of 
fear, but of dutiful affection. They 
would rather have incurred any pe- 
nalty than willingly cause her pain. 

Day by day she grew into the 
routine of his new life, and hour 
by hour she grew deeper into the 
heart of her husband. She made 
his home beautiful for him. All 
the flowers of summer made him 
think of her; for when he saw a 
rose or a tulip he wished to bring 
it to her. All the graces and sweet- 
ness of his home had the sense of 
her presence in them. His beau- 
tiful young wife did not obtrude 
her love on him. Without being 
coy and shy, she kept no closer 
to him than she knew he wished. 
Without seeming to do it, she 
daintily held him still as a lover. 
Still he felt, although he had 
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won her, he must woo her. Day 
by day trifling traits in character 
or her manner displayed them- 
selves, and gave that sense of vague 
anxious expectancy that lends the 
dear unrest to love. All things 
she did admirably, for she always 
thought of love. As the fine spirit 
of a painter is displayed in his 
crudest line, her touches about the 
house were ever telling him the 
story of her heart. If you look at 
the pencil outline of the head of a 
child, by Raphael, you feel, after a 
while, as though a subtle radiation 
from a divine spirit of beauty was 
stealing from that paper to you, 
and warming your spirit with rich 
comfort. So the simplest house- 
wife touches of a lover’s hand may 
show to the beloved the spirit of the 
owner, and keep him warm with 
gentle surprise. 

On Sundays they all went to the 
old parish church together, the two 
children walking in front, Augustus 
Marshall and his wife behind. He 
was not a vain man, nor one given 
tovainglory in anything he owned ; 
but he could not help feeling mild 
satisfaction when he knew all 
turned their heads to look at his 
fresh-cheeked bride, and all looked 
with admiration. This feeling of 
satisfaction arose out of no foolish 
pride in his young wife, but out of 
the reflection that all looked upon 
his Jane as the handsomest girl in 
the town, and any young man in 
Storewick would be delighted and 
flattered to lead her up the church 
on his arm as his bride; and yet 
she did not marry one of these 
young men, but him, Augustus 
Marshall, the middle-aged widower. 
She had not married him because 
he was well-to-do, for she had 
loved him before she married him, 
and since their marriage her love 
for him had grown deeper and 
wider. He could see this by the 
greater subjugation of her spirit—a 
subjugation not brought about by 
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oppression on his part, but by the 
weight of her love for him weigh- 
ing down on her own heart. 

He was neither wholly busy nor 
wholly idle. He had leisure to 
take his sweet young wife here and 
there; for long drives into the 
peaceful country, where the red 
and white cows chewed the cud 
half the day in cool shadows of 
spreading oaks ; where the squir- 
rels scampered through the trees, 
while high above, lost in the large 
radiance of day, the lark sang; 
where clear brooks flowed over 
weedy stones, and cooled the dusty 
banks, and freshened the air with 
fine moisture ; where, after awhile, 
they came to a red-tiled roadside 
inn deeply imbedded in chestnuts, 
with a large portico in which men 
sat in the heat of noon drinking 
beer and lazily chatting, while 
from their pipes ascended slowly 
thin whiffs of smoke that rose and 
expanded gradually as they mount- 
ed the motionless air.. There the 
bandy-legged ostler came and led 
the horse round to the coachyard ; 
and he and she went in, and as 
soon as he had got her a cool 
drink, he went out to order their 
meal and see his horse attended to. 

Sometimes he would bring a 
rod and line with him, and when 
they had eaten and drunk he would 
take his rod and she her book or 
work, and walk to some brook, 
remaining there until the sun be- 
gan to dip. Then, with his tied-up 
fishing-rod under one arm and his 
wife resting on the other, he would 
go back to the inn. Then, hav- 
ing again had refreshments, he 
left her to see the horse put to, 
and drove her home through the 
balmy dusk and darkness. The 
pace at which they went drew a 
cool breeze around their warm 
faces, and added to the calm de- 
liciousness of the time. She was 
gifted with a fresh sweet voice, 
and sang old English and Irish 
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ballads with taste and feeling. 
Often, as they drove through the fine 
summer nights, she would sing to 
him. When he sat listening to her at 
such times he used to say to himself, 

‘This is my wife Jane, my dear 
young wife Jane, singing to me. 
It is like being born over again to 
be with my Jane thus. Before we 
were married, I thought, “ She can- 
not make me young.” And yet I 
am young now, younger than I was 
twenty years ago; not in the sense 
of being foolish and ill-judging, but 
in the sense of happiness. I never 
was so happy as] am now. Never 
in all my life.’ 

Then there were quiet, peaceful 
fireside times, when in winter they 
all sat round the fire, he in the 
left-hand chimney-corner, the boy 
and girl in front, and she, his 
lovely young wife, in the right- 
hand chimney-corner. Sometimes 
she would sing to them. Some- 
times they played a rubber—father 
and daughter against mother and 
son. Whata sweet mother! Often 
he would take her graceful hand in 
his large palm, and pat it with the 
other. Often he would draw her 
head down to him, and kiss it. 
He called her his ‘ child,’ his ‘ dear 
child,’ his ‘ sweet child.” She liked 
to be called his child, for she felt 
herself no more than a helpless 
little one when she was near him ; 
and the sense that she was helpless 
gathered a subtle intoxication from 
the fact that he was strong, and 
that he desired her to lean on him. 

Time went on. Months of happy 
wedded life slipped uneventfully 
away, and grew to years. It 
pleased Heaven to send them no 
children. This weighed upon her 
heavily, for it would have been 
dear to her to think so new and 
precious a link should exist between 
her and her husband. 

Months grew into years; and 
while the home-life of Augustus 
and Jane Marshall became sweeter 
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as it mellowed with unfretted time, 
business had begun to trouble the 
master of the house. Already this 
cruel innovation steam had begun 
to compete with the coaches in the 
district in which Marshall was in- 
terested. They had not been five 
years married when their share of 
the profits had been diminished 
very considerably. He had saved 
money. Still it was unpleasant 
to find a fine income decreasing 
steadily. At this time he began to 
fear matters would not ever get 
back to the happy old condition. 

The years rolled swiftly by. The 
boy got an appointment in the 
East India Company’s service, 
and the girl married well, her hus- 
band being a large sugar-grower 
in Jamaica. Thus the husband 
and wife, still childless, had now 
company only for the chimney 
corners ; and the heat of the fire 
passed idly into the body of the 
vacant room. No cloud had fallen 
on the happiness of that pair. He 
was grizzled, and showed signs 
of approaching age. She was still 
young and beautiful. Her beauty 
had warmed and developed. De- 
licacy of line and tint had been 
succeeded by grandeur in pro- 
portion and colour. She was the 
finest woman, as she had ten years 
ago been the most beautiful girl, 
in Storewick. 

Meanwhile the iron grew upon 
the road, and Augustus Marshall’s 
income had been diminished by 
one half in less than ten years. He 
had saved twelve thousand pounds, 
and the interest of this, combined 
with what still came to him from 
coaches, enabled them to live 
very comfortably. Still it was not 
pleasant for him to think that, as 
he grew older, he grew no richer— 
that, in fact, his fortune declined 
as his years advanced. 

_Ten years more found the young 
wife of twenty years ago the come- 
liest woman of her age in Storewick. 
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She was now upwards of forty, but 
she did not look more than two or 
three and twenty. Her husband 
was now between sixty and seventy, 
and began to show signs of age. 
He was gray now, and bent, and 
more feeble than his years would 
account for. People said the tri- 
umph of steam had much to do 
with the broken-down appearance 
of the man. He got no more from 
coaches than a fourth of his for- 
mer income. He had his twelve 
thousand pounds laid by ; and if 
anything happened to him, that 
would be a modest provision for 
his wife. Many in Storewick 
thought that if Augustus Marshall 
were to die, and leave his widow 
wholly unprovided for, she need 
not be long without a mate if she 
chose to wed again. 

Two or three more years passed, 
and then came the crisis in the 
business affairs of Augustus Mar- 
shall. Up to this, one of the prin- 
cipal lines of the coaches, the last 
one of importance left to him, had 
not been endangered. Now the 
project was mooted of making a 
railway, which would cause the 
instant stoppage of the coaches. 
This roused the flagging energies 
of the old man. He determined 
to resist that scheme with all the 
force he could command. His 
partner did not assent to this. He 
said the making of this railway 
was a certainty, and no power at 
their command could by any pos- 
sibility stop it. ‘So,’ he added, 
‘as I am an older man than you, 
Marshall, and I am not inclined 
to go on with this opposition, the 
best thing for you to do is to buy 
me out, take over the concern alto- 
gether, and do what you please.’ 

After a little while Marshall re- 
solved upon doing this. Marshall 
paid the purchase-money with ten 
thousand pounds in cash, and the 
balance by mortgage. When this 
was done Marshall set himself to 
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oppose, in every way ingenuity 
could suggest, the proposed rail- 
way. For more than a year the 
case dragged on. He was fre- 
quently in London about this time, 
but, for the convenience of being 
close to the lawyers, he stayed at a 
hotel near Trafalgar-square ; and 
so deeply had he become absorbed 
in this great case, that he never 
went to see his former quarters, the 
old inn where he had spent his 
happy honeymoon close on twenty- 
five years ago. 

It would be soon time for cele- 
brating their silver wedding ; in 
less than a year they would be 
twenty-five years married. How 
time flies! Then he was in the 
full vigour of healthy manhood. 
Now he was broken-down and 
feeble and old. Twenty-five years, 
and not one day of it would he 
cancel ; not one hour. She had 
been the best of wives to him, and 
he had tried to be good to her 
and do his duty by her, and he 
hoped and believed she, too, was 
content with what had been. 

Yes, what had been was all 
right ; but how about the future ? 
This terrible law seemed all at once 
to have taken a turn dead against 
him. All his money was in this 
case. If he lost, he lost all. If 
he won, he won everything. The 
affair had taken a very threatening 
aspect of late. 

He grew week by week more 
feeble and broken-down. He was 
ordered home from London, and 
told he must not worry himself 
with business. He returned to 
Storewick. But business worries 
pursued him ; and before the year 
was out, before the case had been 
decided, he passed quietly away. 

That year the case was decided 
in favour of the railway company; 
and upon winding up Marshall’s 
affairs, it was discovered that little 
more than her own two thousand 
pounds remained for the widow. 
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The 
money was invested so as to yield 
an annuity of one hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

She never left Storewick but 


She did not marry again. 


once. Then she went to London. 
She arrived at Paddington, and bade 
the cabman drive to the old place 
where she had spent her honey- 
moon. ‘I have not had my silver 
wedding,’ she thought, ‘and I will 
go see the place. It is a long, long 
time since then.’ 

For an hour she drove through 
streets she had never seen before. 
Everything had altered. 

‘Everything is changed,’ she 
thought ; ‘but nothing more than 
I. Then I was young, and they 
said good-looking. Now—’ 

The cab had stopped. The 
driver had descended, and, as he 
opened the door, said, 

‘ This is it, ma’am.’ 

‘This can’t be it. 
inn ?” 

‘ There is no inn that I can see, 
maam. Better ask at the railway 
booking-office at the top.’ 

She walked feebly up in her poor 
widow weeds, and asked a young 
man in the booking-office : 

‘Can you tell me where the 
Belle Sauvage Inn is ? 

He stared at her. 

‘No such place here,’ he an- 
swered. 

An elder man standing within 
earshotraised hishead, and listened. 

‘But there was. This is Belle 
Sauvage Yard; and I stopped at 
the Belle Sauvage Inn when I was 
last in London.’ 

The elder man looked at her 
sympathetically, and said, 

‘ It must have been a good while 
since you were in Londen.’ 

‘Yes. This day fifty years I 
was married. This is the day of 
my golden wedding, and I wish to 
find the inn.’ 

‘Pulled down years ago,’ said 
the man sadly. Then he added 


Where is the 
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suddenly, as he sprang over the 
counter of the railway booking- 
office, and raised the widow of the 
old coach-proprietor from the 
ground, ‘She has fainted.’ 

She had not fainted. They all 


agreed she had died of syncope of 
the heart’s action from shock. 

She had gone to celebrate her 
golden wedding in the realms of 
the imperishable. 





CLOTHED IN WHITE. 





CLOTHED in white—a happy child at play, 
Her face all radiant as the hues of morning— 
With fairy step she trod ; 
A creature lovely as the flowers of May, 
Who could bewitch us with her childish scorning, 
Or rule us with a nod. 


Clothed in white—with blossoms in her hair, 
A maiden whom to love appeared a duty— 
A spell around her hung ; 
A sense of all that Nature makes most fair, 
That filled with rapture all who watched her beauty, 
Or heard her silver tongue. 


Clothed in white—she heard the wedding-chime, 
Blushing beneath her crown of orange-flowers, 
As her soft answer flows 
Like music, with no prescience of the time 
When o’er her life, which love so fondly dowers, 
The shadowy grave will close. 


Clothed in white—her form we seem to see 
Shine in the glory of a new existence, 
Defying Time and night, 
And from all earth-born memories set free ; 
While we, like travellers toiling in the distance, 
Yearn for the coming light. 


JOSEPH VEREY. 











COASTWISE. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY, 
—>—- 


PHILOSOPHERS wonder why men 
ever go to sea, and day by day the 
wonder grows. The romance is 
gone; and as a means of liveli- 
hood, seafaring is the most dan- 
gerous, uncertain, and poorly-paid 
investment for the vital energies of 
mankind. 

Steam has struck a deathblow 
at the romance of the sea. Mr. 
Tennyson may have derived in- 
spiration from ‘the steamship’ and 
‘the railway,’ and future laureates 
may weave garlands of rhyme about 
the paddle-box ofa mail-boat ; but 
for the ordinary mortal of to-day, 
the halo which crowned that ‘one 
wide expanse’ from the days of 
Noah to the days of Marryat and 
Dana has gradually sunk below 
the horizon, never more to rise. 
We are still in a transition state ; 
for the sailing-ship has not yet 
wholly succumbed to her powerful 
rival, the steamer ; but the time is 
not far off when the model ofa 
sailing-ship in the British Museum 
will be regarded with as much 
curiosity as the instruments of tor- 
ture of the Inquisition. No doubt 
our great-grandchildren will heave 
many a sigh over the good old 
times when the steamboat’s whistle 
was unheard upon the ocean ; just 
as we, when the sun is warm, and 
the trees are fresh and green, and 
the roads white and hard, sigh for 
the good old coaching-days, ere 
the crack of the whip and the 
sound of the horn were supplanted 
by the shrill note of the railway- 
engine. 

But calmer reflection will soothe 
our great-grandchildren, as calmer 
reflection convinces their great- 


grandfathers that a nine hours’ 
steam-journey to Edinburgh or 
Paris is, on the whole, more desir- 
able than a weary expedition in a 
stuffy stage-coach, or an uncertain 
voyage in a leaky schooner. 

Notwithstanding the overthrow 
of nautical romance, the British 
Isles are piling up their maritime 
muscle year after year. Every day 
new ships are launched, new argo- 
sies sent forth. Wails have filled 
the air because of the decline of 
Great Britain’s maritime power; 
but there is no warrant for the 
wails. Perhaps the strides of the 
shipbuilder during the past few 
years were not so rapid as could 
be desired ; but if the strides have 
not been rapid, they have at least 
been steady and unceasing. Nep- 
tune is just taking a breath prior to 
putting on another spurt. Twenty 
years ago—that is, in 1860—the 
number of tons entered and cleared 
by British ships at the different 
ports in the United Kingdom, from 
and to foreign countries and the 
colonies, was a little short of four- 
teen millions; and in the same 
year the number of tons entered 
and cleared in the United King- 
dom by foreign ships of all nations 
was about ten millions. In 1878 
the British tons had swelled to up- 
wards of thirty-five millions, while 
the foreign tons had grown to a lit- 
tle over sixteen millions. So, while 
British shipping was increasing 
about 250 per cent, the foreign 
increase was Only about 60 per 
cent. 

But all those figures have very 
little to do with the motives which 
urge the British youth to tempt 
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the Fates upon the briny. If the 
love of romance, which has caused 
so many to seek a life on the 
ocean-wave, is not entirely extinct, 
why does any romantic youth go 
forth upon the waters a second 
time when one voyage must con- 
vince him that the romance itself 
has departed? He cannot be 
moved by a desire to conquer new 
worlds, for he may sigh with Alex- 
ander that there are no new worlds 
to conquer. He may be imbued 
with a passion to become ‘a jolly 
Jack Tar’—to emulate the gayest 
of Marryat’s heroes. He may be 
born within the sound of the sea, 
and ‘ like stout Cortes, when with 
eagle eyes he stared at the Pacific,’ 
be filled with the same ‘ wild sur- 
mise’—the surmise which filled 
Columbus and Balboa when they 
braved the unknown terrors of the 
western ocean. But one voyage 
in a trading-ship will knock the 
wildest or the mildest surmise out 
of any novice, and convince him 
that the ‘jolly Jack Tar’ exists no 
longer save in romantic sea-stories 
or ‘land-lubber’ sea-songs. He 
will find ‘ the sea, the sea’ is ‘ the 
open sea’ no more, but a vast, 
surging, snarling mass of salt-water, 
dotted here and there with vessels, 
great and small, belonging to every 
civilised nation of the globe. 

The sailor who goes to foreign 
countries is not sec much to be 
condoled with. He has a hard 
life, he runs innumerable risks, 
both at sea and in port, and he is 
badly paid; but he has generally 
a good roomy ship under his feet ; 
he sees many strange sights, and 
visits many curious places. The 
pity and commiseration should be 
reserved for those who man our 
coasting mercantile fleet—the fleet 
which trades from one port to an- 
other in the United Kingdom, and 
to ‘any port between Brest and the 
river Elbe, inclusive.’ 

The coasting trade of Great Bri- 
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tain must always represent a large 
portion of her maritime power. All 
the supplies of iron and coal for 
Ireland must be conveyed over the 
sea from England and Scotland; 
corn, livestock, and provisions 
must come over the sea from Ire- 
land to her sister isle; and, as it 
may be termed, the internal traffic, 
such as from the Tyne to the 
Thames, will be always immense ; 
at least until some cheaper over- 
land motive-power than steam is 
discovered, or until some enter- 
prising American sets fire to the 
Atlantic and the adjacent waters. 

The coasting trade is carried on 
by means of steamers and sailing- 
ships, naturally of a much lesser 
growth than those which trade 
with foreign countries. The sail- 
ing-ship here has still the upper 
hand of the steamer numerically ; 
but the latter is slowly and surely 
eating up the wooden vessel. The 
poor wooden craft is too heavily 
handicapped to show much fight. 
She is the plaything of the weather, 
the sport of the gale; while her 
iron rival laughs at the fury of the 
storms, and cares not from what 
point of the compass the wind may 
blow. The age of canvas is well- 
nigh gone, and the glory of the 
wooden ship is extinguished for 
ever. 

Very probably Mr. Plimsoll thinks 
it better to be off with the old love 
before he is on with the new; but 
he will in the end discover he must 
throw all his weight into the scale 
of the steamboat, if he is to ame- 
liorate the condition of the sailors, 
for whom he is fighting so ener- 
getically. He will be obliged to 
confess that the sailing-ship will, 
more or less, have to look after 
herself, and eventually die an hon- 
ourable death. The ‘ warm slippers 
and hot-water can,’ which the gal- 
lant commander of Mr. Gilbert’s 
Mantelpiece doled out to his lucky 
crew, are not to be obtained for the 
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British coasting seaman unless the 
small profits of the ships are totally 
annihilated. If Mr. Plimsoll would 
make a thorough inspection of a 
collier schooner, examine her 
books, and finally take a cruise in 
her, he would see what a herculean 
task he has devoted himself to. 
He has done good service, no 
doubt, in improving the breed (if 
the expression may be used) of the 
British ship; but it is with the 
coasting crafts the greatest diffi- 
culty arises. They are necessarily 
a small build of ship, and it is 
almost an impossibility to fit them 
up so that comfort and cheapness 
may be combined ; and in order to 
fight the unequal battle with steam, 
economy of space is the first con- 
sideration with the ‘coaster.’ The 
old order must give place to the 
new; the steamer must come in 
and the sailer go out before all the 
provisions of the last ‘Merchant 
Shipping Act’ can be carried tho- 
roughly into effect. 

An average collier schooner or 
brig is well worthy a visit. Let 
us say she carries from two 
to three hundred tons; and in 
that case her crew, including the 
master and mate, consists of six 
or seven hands. She is about a 
hundred feet in length, and about 
twenty-four in breadth; or, in nau- 
tical parlance, ‘a hundred feet 
over all and _ twenty-four feet 
beam.’ The master and mate 
dwell aft, in the cabin, and the 
sailors forward, in the ‘ fo’c’stle.’ 

On the deck, a little in front of 
the steering apparatus, which is 
situated in the aftermost part of 
the ship, is a square box, about 
three feet in height. This is ‘the 
companion.’ Why it is called a 
companion would be a puzzle for 
etymologists. It is one of the 


most unsociable-looking structures 
ever designed by man. The com- 
panion is at the head of the stair- 
case leading to the cabin, and a 
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novice would find no small diffi- 
culty in wedging himself into the 
aperture in this box. Aineas may 
have found the descent to Aver- 
nus comparatively easy; but let 
him try the descent to a collier’s 
cabin! A Cerberus, in the shape 
of an uncouth mongrel, generally 
guards the entrance. If this Cer- 
berus has but one head, it does 
excellent duty for three, and you 
are lucky if you escape with a 
slight flesh-wound. When the nau- 
tical ‘dog of war’ has been ordered 
off you may commence the descent 
to the cabin, and, having twisted 
your frame entirely out of propor- 
tion, you reach the cabin - floor. 
On a beam over the entrance is 
inscribed the mystic legend, ‘ Cer- 
tified to accommodate four sea- 
men,’ or whatever number the 
Board of Trade inspector may de- 
cide upon. This inspector must 
indeed be a man of easy virtue. 
The cabin is usually a room of 
horseshoe shape, and is capable of 
seating half a dozen people, much 
after the fashion of ‘the Black- 
hole of Calcutta.’ A table occu- 
pies the centre, and a permanent 
seat winds its way round the table. 
There is a small stove in one cor- 
ner, which fills the place with a 
suffocating sulphurous smell; but 
this smell is unable to destroy the 
perfume of bilge-water and old 
junk which permeates everything 
around you. The roof of the cabin 
is about seven feet from the floor, 
and is adorned with a skylight. 
The latter admits a fair proportion 
of the green seas when the weather 
is bad. Off the cabin is a dingy 
hole dignified with the title of the 
‘captain’s state-room.’ The only 
light which finds entrance here fil- 
ters through the ‘deadlight,’ a 
piece of thick glass inserted in the 
deck overhead. Two men could 
find standing-room in the ‘state 
cabin.’ When your eyes gradually 
become accustomed to the dark- 
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mess, you discern a rectangular 
box about three feet from the floor. 
At first you fancy this is the drawer 
of an old musty chest, but a closer 
inspection proves it to be the 
‘state bed.’ As soon as you have 
been duly initiated into the mys- 
teries of the cabin and its imme- 
diate surroundings, you can twist 
your body up the staircase, and 
once more breathe a mouthful of 
ozone. Cerberus very likely as- 
saults you again, and succeeds in 
leaving another temporary impres- 
sion on your calf. 

Considering that the cabin is the 
best room in the ship, your bump 
of curiosity must be abnormally 
developed should you feel any de- 
sire to visit the ‘ fo’c’stle.’ 

And yet thousands of your fel- 
low-men adopt a seafaring life of 
their own free will! There is never 
any dearth of sailors, save in time 
of war, when a large number seek 
the more honourable profession of 
arms in the Royal Navy. At every 
important seaport men are to be 
found in abundance, seeking em- 
ployment. No inducement will 
tempt a young sailor to remain 
ashore and forsake the ‘rotten 
planks. The romance has died 
out, but some hereditary love of 
salt-water in the youthful British 
breast must still exist. 

Sailors are undoubtedly the least 
romantic of God's creatures. The 
beauty of the coast around which 
they travel has no charm for them. 
A gorgeous sunset at sea is simply 
a signal to light the ship’s lamps, 
a sunrise the signal to extinguish 
them. If, on a clear bright night, 
the sailor gazes at the wonders of 
the firmament, it is only to inform 
you that he ‘ doesn’t like the looks 
of that ’ere star near the moon; 
bad weather brewing somewhere.’ 
This with an air of restrained pro- 
phetic power. The sight of a 
strange port sends no thrill into 
the coasting sailor's frame. It 
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merely causes him to utter ‘curses 
not loud, but deep,’ because the 
sails have to be furled and the an- 
chor let go. What landsman has 
travelled around the coasts of De- 
von and Cornwall, and beheld the 
sun set over the sea, without being 
filled with the infinite loveliness of 
the Creator's works? Behold the 
sailor entering the Bristol Channel 
from the south! He scans the 
horizon at sundown. He appears 
totally wrapt up in his observa- 
tions. ‘At last,’ you cry, ‘at 
last here is a germ of romance!’ 
Suddenly a hoarse voice startles 
you. ‘Lundy bears nor’-nor’-east, 
half-east.’ ‘O bother! The cur- 
tain goes down on your romantic 
picture. 

The sailor has but one idea in 
connection with the word light, 
namely, the flame which blazes in 
the high white towers that mark 
his way. Tell him of Goethe’s 
last words, and he will reply, 

‘ The gentleman was quite right, 
sir. This ’ere coast isn’t as well 
lighted as it might be.’ 

No one can blame the hardy 
mariner for the intense interest he 
takes in the beacon that guides 
him through dark and perilous 
seas. His life depends upon it, 
and none but a sailor can know 
the infinite relief experienced when, 
after peering for hours through the 
darkness, the welcome light gleams 
upon his anxious eye; and as he 
shouts to the men he realises the 
fact that at the same time he 
utters the reprieve of himself and 
his companions, and announces 
not the discovery of a new land, 
but the portal to safety and home. 

In strange contrast with his lack 
of romance is the seaman’s utter 
recklessness. He will deliberately 
face a gale, though he is well aware 
the timber under his feet, and the 
canvas over his head, are ‘ fair- 
weather timber’ and ‘ fair-weather 
canvas.’ He will shave a rock or 
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a sandbank as neatly as driving 
four-in-hand round a corner. He 
will almost lie in wait for an ap- 
proaching steamboat; and should 
you expostulate with him, and im- 
plore him to be a little more cau- 
tious, he will inform you, with a 
contemptuous jerk of his thumb in 
the direction of the steamer, ‘ It’s 
her business to get out of my road.’ 
In fact, he would prefer a collision 
rather than give way an inch to 
his hated rival. 

As an instance of recklessness 
worthy of a native of Texas, there 
is a story told of the master ofa 
schooner, an Irishman of course, 
who ‘ tripped his anchor’ in a road- 
stead one stormy evening. His 
less harebrained companions, upon 
inquiring in Heaven’s name what 
was he about, where was he bound 
to in the face of such a gale, re- 
ceived the reply, bellowed through 
a pair of horny fists, 

* Hell, or Cork!’ 

Seafaring folk are principally 


made up from the lower classes of 


society. A large proportion of 
the home-trade seamen come from 
the fishing-smacks. An immense 
number have never seen a ship 
until they first ‘sign articles’ at a 
seaport town. AA still larger num- 
ber are the rabble who hang about 
ships in port, so long as they can 
earn or steal enough to keep 
body and soul together, and who, 
finally, when they can ‘get no 
work to do-oo-00,’ make up their 
minds to ‘go a voyage’ in prefer- 
ence to spending their valuable 
time in the gaol or the work- 
house. 

Those who adopt the sea as a pro- 
fession should be gifted with frugal 
minds and patient dispositions. 
The ‘boy’ or ‘ cook,’ as he is va- 
riously termed, begins his career 
on nine or ten pounds per annum, 
out of which nine or ten pounds 
he has to clothe himself, to find 
his own bedding, to buy his beer 
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and tobacco, and to pay his washer- 
woman. 

An able seaman’s wages is from 
thirty to forty pounds a year, and 
very likely a wife and family 
have to be maintained out of this 
princely income. 

Nor has the sailor time for dis- 
sipation ashore, should he have a 
few shillings to spend. Asa rule, 
he has to assist in loading and un- 
loading his ship in port; and if he 
desires to go ashore and ‘ breathe 
the breath of the cowslip and 
primrose sweet,’ or indulge in a 
few extra pints of beer, he must 
either find a substitute to do duty 
for him, or forfeit his claim to his 
month’s salary. However, this 
latteralternativeis seldom enforced, 
and the commander usually pays 
his crew according to the length 
of time they have served on board. 

If the sailor be smart, persever- 
ing, full of a fiery ambition, he 
may, in the course of time, arrive 
at the pinnacle of commandership. 
A ‘master mariner’s’ income in the 
coasting trade varies from seventy 
to one hundred pounds a year. 
The master mariner has to sustain 
ashore a show of cleanliness and 
dignity. He must, if possible, 
wear a silk hat on Sundays, and 
carry an umbrella should the 
weather threaten. Early in life he 
becomes unfit for the hard labour 
and anxiety of his position, or, as 
the nautical man would term it, 
‘the wear and tear of mind and 
body.’ Unless he be especially 
fortunate he can find nothing to do 
ashore ; and, gray before his time, 
his case is, indeed, a hard one 
should his relatives or friends be 
unable to assist him. 

Or the old salt may, in his latter 
days, develop into the ‘coasting 
pilot,’ a person who takes tem- 
porary charge of foreign ships from 
one port coastwise to another. 
This is the acme of his ambi- 
tion. He, who all his life has 
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been accustomed to the unclean 
narrow decks of a collier, finds him- 
self intrusted with a ship of one or 
two thousand tons, whose decks are 
broad and roomy, and white as the 
canvas overhead. He orders the 
crew about in the most tyrannical 
fashion. He is, for the time being, 
a day, a week, the monarch of all 
he surveys. No Oriental chief has 
such autocratic control, and few 
exercise their control with so many 
airs and graces. Sails are loosed 
without necessity, and furled again 
upon frivolous pretexts. The 
‘man in possession’ is more care- 
ful about his diet than the most 
cultivated epicure, and gazes with 
infinite contempt on the neat sleep- 
ing apartment allotted him. 

Alas, his experiences are not 
all milk and honey. He may fall 
in with a foreign ship, whose com- 
mander is not over-squeamish 
about the rights and privileges of 
a true-born Briton. A coasting 


pilot, a timid man at heart, but 
with the swagger of a Gascon, was 
once at sea in charge of a foreign 
barque, when a furious gale sprang 
up. The unfortunate man was 
conducted to the wheel, and a 
sailor placed at his side, armed 


with a loaded revolver. Then an 
intimation was given in broken 
English that the ‘ pilot’ had better 
be careful how he handled the 
helm, as the first accident would 
be the signal for a royal salute. 

The relations between the officers 
and crew of a coaster are peculiar. 
If the master be a man of stern 
purpose, he rules his men with a 
rod of iron ; if he be of a weak and 
timid disposition, the men rule 
him. There is seldom any golden 
mean—the master is either tyrant 
or slave. 

The stern commander aptly con- 
fines himself to the quarter-deck, 
and seldom ventures for’a’d of 
the mainmast. He ‘paces the 
quarter,’ his hands deep in his 
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pockets, and gives his orders sharp- 
ly, firmly. He permits no advances 
on the part of his crew. 

‘ Day by day more harsh and cruel’ 
seems the mood of this coasting 
captain. When he cries, ‘ All hands 
aloft to the topsail,’ the men are 
in the rattlings like a flash of light- 
ning. ‘ Ready about ’!—the crew 
fall into their respective places, 
awaiting the next word of com- 
mand. ‘Anchor clear fore’d??— 
there is a rush to the bows, then a 
loud, ‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ ‘Let go your 
anchor’—in an instant it is hissing 
in the water. 

On the other hand, the timid 
master says, 

‘ Don’t you think, men, we might 
take a reef in that topsail before it 
is blown into ribbons ?” 

If the men are of opinion that 
the reef might be taken, they crawl 
leisurely up the rigging, one by 
one. 

To the man at the wheel, 

‘What would you say if you 
kept her head a little more to the 
s’uth’ard ?” 

A gruff, ‘She’s right enough,’ is 
the man at the wheel’s reply. 

‘I say, Mr. Mate, ain’t we long 
enough on this tack? If we don’t 
get the ship about, she'll be ashore 
directly.’ 

‘We'll see after dinner. You 
don’t want the men to lose their 
dinner, do you? ’tis ready below 
now. Let her rip.’ 

And yet Mr. Tennyson will tell 
us the captain of a ship 

‘ that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong.’ 
Terror is the on/y rule for sailors. 

On a fine summer day, with a 
light breeze blowing dead aft, and 
a shipmaster of the genus weak, the 
sun shines upon no lazier object 
than the sleepy hollow of the 
coaster’s decks. The crew lie at 
full length wherever they discover 
a shady spot. Perhaps the mate 
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spreads a newspaper before him, 
endeavouring to deceive himself 
into the belief that he is not wholly 
idle. Ora few of the men gather 
round in a circle, and play a languid 
game of cards or pitch-and-toss. 
But there is no vitality in the game, 
and the cards or the coins are soon 
tossed aside, lest the dolce far niente 
is being unduly interfered with. 
Lotus- and opium-eaters are fiercely 
energetic in comparison with such 
acrew. No conversation is carried 
on; no noise breaks the stillness, 
save now and then the flapping of 
a lazy rope or sail. All is as silent 
as if the great wheeling world had 
taken flight into space, and left 
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alone the ‘ Mary Ann of Shields’ on 
the breast of a new-born ocean. 

When, towards the close of the 
lives we are living, the sailing 
coaster has withered off the sea, 
and one by one those who now 
form her crew have sunk down into 
the bosom of the Great Ocean, 
there will be no more need of 
new hands to man a coasting fleet 
than of new men to fill up the 
places we now occupy. The busi- 
ness and the men of the coaster, 
as our business and ourselves, will 
have been superseded, and new 
avenues of indolence or industry 
will lie before their successors and 
our own. 
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May, May, let no alloy be 

Mixed in the goblets of May. 
May, May, let only joy be 

Quaffed from the goblets of May. 


Summer’s perfections, so rich and luxurious, 
Pall with their fulsome display ; 

Dearer to us are the delicate, curious, 
Hopeful suggestions of May. 


May, May, &c. 


Colours of autumn, though beauteous and various, 
Yet are but tints of decay ; 

Autumn’s best glories are short and precarious, 
Not so the splendours of May. 


May, May, &c. 


.Winter’s wind-warriors’ mighty and furious 
Ice-armoured snow-white array 

Gladly we change for the sweetly injurious 
Flower-clad maidens of May. 


May, May, &c. 
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HE had not often figured in the 
bill, being a histrion with rather 
more of a future than a past; 
nevertheless his name was known. 
That is to say, the name under 
which he had roused galleries and 
thrilled pits in the provinces. As 
the author of romantic dramas of 
the Victor Hugo school he was 
less renowned. He had, it is true, 
sown a good many manuscripts at 
stage-doors, but the harvest of first 
nights and vociferous calls for the 
author was yet to come. That it 


would arrive no one who had en- 
countered versatile Felix Orlando, 


and heard him descant on the 
merits of his own plays, had reason 
to doubt. The playwright was 
fortunate in the possession of that 
first blest attribute of genius, a 
bland and unabashed belief in 
himself. Those privileged indi- 
viduals who had seen examples of 
his acting were agreed as to its 
originality. Nothing like it—for 
originality—had been seen before, 
or was likely to be seen again. 
More than one enterprising, yet 
disinterested, manager had taken 
the opportunity afforded by the 
close of Mr. Orlando’s first en- 
gagement with him to address the 
gifted one in terms like these : 

‘It will be for your good, Or- 
lando, dear boy. I am not the 
man to allow a few shillings, or 
pounds for that matter, to stand in 
the way of an engagement; but 
I feel I should be doing you a 
serious injury if I tempted you to 
return. You are far too high for 
us, dear boy. Many a clever young 


chap—well, there, I'll say it out- 
right— many a genius has been 
floored in the bloom of his early 
promise for want of a word of ad- 
vice. Felix, dear boy, London is 
your tip. They have nothing like 
you there. J know. Town, sir, 
town. Once you are established 
in the neighbourhood of Bow-street 
(your style is too strong for the 
West, dear boy), and your fortune 
is made. Selfish country managers 
will offer you all sorts of terms— 
handsome terms—to “come back 
to Erin,” you know ; but take the 
advice of an old mummer, who 
knows all about it, from A to Z, 
and don’t come. Pitch your tent 
in town,’ 

Whereupon the tent of Mr. 
Felix Orlando was pitched in the 
metropolis. 

In due time he got talked about, 
in journals remarkable for the 
imaginativeness of their society 
paragraphs, as ‘the coming drama- 
tist.’ 

Establishment in the vicinity of 
Bow-street, except as the occupant 
of an elevated apartment which 
commanded a vague view of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, was denied him. 
He was a novelty, and novelties 
were not wanted. Mediocrity 
was the only wear in the West, 
and they had about as much 
original acting at the theatres in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand 
as a dense public could compre- 
hend. In vain for many a san- 
guine week did Orlando waylay 
managers at stage-doors and else- 
where, and haunt the offices of 
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agents. As an actor, he was in 
advance ofhis time. The age was 
evidently not ready for him. 

Not that those sanguine weeks 
were entirely barren of opportu- 
nities for securing what his agent 
termed ‘a show.’ Thrice was he 
asked to take part in a special per- 
formance, and thrice did he fail to 
appear. In reply to offer number 
one he begged to observe (to his 
agent) ‘that, although his experi- 
ence in the provinces was by no 
means limited to one class of im- 
personations, it having been justly 
remarked (vide public press) that, 
“in versatility, he recalled the im- 
mortal traditions of the ever-glori- 
ous Garrick,” he was of prepared 
at a moment’s notice to make his 
début in the metropolis as the 
Dumb Man of Manchester. He 
had a voice, he hoped, and (vide 
public press) he knew how to use 
it. Moreover, he was resolved 
that the Nonpareil Palace of Va- 
rieties, Newington Butts, should 
never know “Aim except in the 
character of a contemptuous spec- 
tator.. An apologetic note from 
the agent, in which that gentleman, 
adopting a freely idiomatic style 
of expostulation, suggested to the 
incensed Felix the desirability of 
his ‘ getting rid of his hump,’ led 
to the actor’s placing his interests 
in the hands of another provider 
of engagements. From that more 
zealous professional jackal came 
offer number two. 

Which was accepted. Ha, ha! 
He (Felix Orlando) would show 
the London public how the Charge 
of the Light Brigade should be de- 
livered! Alas for the vanity of 
human aspirations! Once more 
his hopes were wrecked. There 
was a condition in the contract, 
imparted to Orlando by his agent 
but too tardily, to the effect that 
he was to give the recitation in 
character, or not at all—to declaim 
the lines expensively got up as 
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Captain Nolan, in the habit which 
that gallant officer wore, or in as 
close an imitation thereof as could 
be procured on hire from a Bow- 
street costumier. It was when the 
dresser produced the uniform in 
question that Orlando saw what a 
dead set the Fates were making 
against him. A busby which, but 
for the intervention of an entire 
copy of the Zimes, would have 
dropped upon his shoulders; a suit 
of incongruous regimentals, which 
might have been the property of 
Shaw the Life-guardsman ; and a 
sabre, which could never have 
had a place in the warlike accou- 
trements of a member of a Light 
Brigade, were what he was ex- 
pected to carry during his delivery 
of the Laureate’s lines. Orlando 
was too earnest a professor of his 
art not to know what was due to 
‘the unities,’ even in the minor 
matter of clothes. Without the 
uniform the dénéficiaire refused to 
accept the Charge; with it, Felix 
(whose stature resembled the sta- 
ture of Robson more than it did 
that of M‘Kean Buchanan or Sir 
William Don) declined to under- 
take the responsibility. He settled 
accounts with his dresser, and be- 
took himself to the banks of the 
Thames. He was disappointed, 
but far from crushed. His day 
would yet dawn. He was not 
only an actor ; he was An Author! 
It occurred to him, by way of con- 
solation, that the reputation of 
William Shakespeare did not rest 
entirely on his performance in 
Ben Jonson’s Zvery Man out of 
His Humour. William wrote plays 
as well as acted in them. As a 
great actor of modern days (and 
author) once remarked, ‘The time 
would come when they shou/d hear 
him ? 

Offer number three came to him, 
without the intervention of an 
agent, from the society established 
for the production (before dinner) 
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of Hannah More’s Moral Dramas. 
‘ Although’ (the secretary took leave 
to intimate) ‘ the primary object of 
the society was the production by 
daylight, under circumstances cal- 
culated to bring home to the heart 
of every beholder, aided by bever- 
ages of a non-alcoholic character, 
the precious lessons which abide 
in the dramatic works of the gifted 
authoress whose name stood at 
the head of the prospectus, it was 
in contemplation to produce also 
such modern works as, on the re- 
port of the manuscript-considera- 
tion committee, might be pro- 
nounced as unexceptionable in 
moral tone as the immortal but, 
alas, almost unknown tragedies of 
the late lamented Mistress Hannah 
More. A high literary standard 
was not insisted upon. The fee 
for reading a submitted work was 
five guineas. In the event of its 
acceptance by the committee, the 
author, who was also an actor, 
would be permitted the enjoyment 
of the further privilege of imper- 
sonating any character in his own 
play on payment of a farther fee of 
five guineas. The organist of the 
society—an American, of enlarged 
experience as a Christy Minstrel— 
might be relied on to execute the in- 
cidental music (previously selected 
by the committee) on payment be- 
forehand of a fee of two guineas, a 
proportion of which would be be- 
stowed on the fund (under the con- 
trol of the society) for providing 
the secretary with a dress suit, and 
keeping those garments refreshed, 
in order that he might in his cha- 
racter of censor visit the music- 
halls of the metropolis, and report 
thereon to the committee. The 
society retained the right to supply 
the author with the necessary com- 
pany on payment by him of cer- 
tain fixed fees, to devise the raiment 
of the dramatis persone, and also 
to provide the non-intoxicants, the 
purity of which would be certified 
VOL, XXVI. 
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by Professor Wanklyn, required by 
the audience (if any) at the pro- 
duction of the said play.’ 

In his reply Orlando begged to 
observe that the society had his 
sympathy in their efforts to free 
the drama from the vitiating influ- 
ence of gas, while their endeavour 
to bring dramatic entertainments 
down to the level of the meanest 
understanding alike merited the 
commendations of philanthropist 
and sage. He deeply regretted 
that none of his own humble pro- 
ductions were precisely of that de- 
scription which was contemplated 
in the objects of the society. 
Should he ever write a moral play 
of the required milcness, they 
should hear from him with a view 
to its production. 

Mr. Felix Orlando omitted to 
state that, as an actor, he had 
temporarily washed his hands of 
the profession. The histrion must 
wait. Once the world recognised 
him as a dramatist, and he should 
be privileged to act as he pleased. 
He caused his name to be removed 
from the agent’s books, and had 
it simultaneously withdrawn from 
the advertising columns of the 
Era. ‘Felix Orlando disengaged’ 
no longer caught the attention of 
him who was in search of ‘ Tights 
for the Million.’ 

His destiny was dramatic au- 
thorship, and to accomplish that 
he would leave no rock undis- 
turbed. Every day for a month 
he went into society, between 
Temple Bar and Charing Cross. 
At the end of that period he posed 
as ‘the coming dramatist.’ Man- 
agers avoided him, which was a 
promising sign, his friends told 
him. He was evidently too im- 
portant a personage to be treated 
with indifference. Provincial ca- 
terers, in town after novelties, 
renewed his acquaintance on 
hearing that a London manager 
had read his tragedy, Zorrid and 
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Frigid, or the Mystery of the North 
Pole ; and was only prevented from 
producing it by the confounded 
obstinacy of a leading man, who 
hankered after more fat. When, 
“across the walnuts and the wine,’ 
Orlando informed those former 
patrons that the lessee of the 
Gem had all but accepted his co- 
medy From Crust to Crumb, and 
would have done so had the prin- 
cipal situation been less like one 
in a piece which was already ac- 
cepted, the anxiety of the young 
playwright’s provincial friends to 
obtain a play from his pen mightily 
increased. 

Felix, however, was firm. He 
had determined to open in London, 
and open there he would. Let 
them recollect that he had more 
than one string to his bow. He 
had two other completed pieces, 
and one nearly finished, which 
was by far the most superior thing 
he had written. With that he 
meant to score; and he rather fan- 
cied he had found a customer for 
it. The titles of the two pieces in 
question were, WV/ich ? a comedy ; 
and Lost in the Drains, a drama 
in four acts. It was, however, up- 
on the Recluse of Rippon Tor, or 
the Watch, the Wound, and the 
Whirlpool, Mr. Orlando based his 
chiefest hopes. If that drama, in 
four acts and a prologue, did not 
bring him fame and a handsome 
fortune, he should feel inclined for 
the first time in his career to doubt 
his capacity to write for the stage. 
But no. The Recluse was bound 
to succeed. Something within him 
said so. ‘There was one situation 
at the end of the third act, where 
the Recluse, who has been driven 
by the Baron of Buckland Beacon 
and his myrmidons to the open 
door of the powder-magazine of 
the castle, which would astonish 
the town, or he (Felix Orlando) 
did not know his business. Rhoda, 
the Baron’s only daughter, the 
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secretly affianced of the Recluse, 
reposes on his left shoulder. She 
has fainted. The Recluse, sur- 
rounded by the dead and dying, 
men and beasts—for the sleuth- 
hounds of the Baron have been 
on his trail—has relinquished his 
blood-boltered sword, and seized 
a lighted torch. ‘One step farther, 
he cries, ‘and with this vengeful 
brand I—’ and so-and-so. That, 
Mr. Felix Orlando begged to ob- 
serve, was something like a cur- 
tain. 

From Felix to his plays was a 
natural step, albeit he was unsuc- 
cessful in his search for a manager 
courageous enough to attempt it. 
Nevertheless, the Recluse of Rippon 
Tor came to be noticed in the 
society journals. One paragraphist 
went so far as to put the question, 
‘Is there never a manager in Lon- 
don who will give the young dra- 
matist a chance? Who knows but 
we have another Marlowe or Mas- 
singer (not to say a Shakespeare) 
in our midst?’ Beyond making 
him better known the appeal was 
sterile of results. Managers rose 
not to the bait. 

It at length dawned upon Or- 
lando that his prospects of achiev- 
ing fame and fortune by means of 
dramatic authorship were, to say 
the least, somewhat vague. The 
moment had manifestly arrived 
for him to proceed on another 
tack. Over a cigarette he sketch- 
ed out a plan of action, which, 
being as prompt to execute as he 
was swift to conceive, was speedily 
in operation. 

Ofall the metropolitan managers, 
Winterton had dealt most merci- 
fully with him. He was brusque, 
but honest. Invited to a dinner 
of two by the ambitious young dra- 
matist, he had replied that he had 
not the slightest objection, condi- 
tionally that business was never. 
mentioned during the repast. 
The condition represented a leek,. 











which Mr. Felix Orlando swallow- 
ed with more meekness and grace 
than might have been expected. 
Subsequently Winterton told him 
that playing a piece by a new 
author at the Theatre Royal, 
Thames Embankment, was an idea 
he could not entertain. He had 
but one principle of management, 
and that was to try everything 
of Dovetail’s, and when he failed 
to fall back upon Shakespeare. 
He (Winterton) would be glad to 
see Orlando at any time—without 
the plays—or to give him a box or 
a couple of stalls; but, Recluse 
or no Recluse, Mr. Felix Orlando 
would never have a show at 
the T.R.T.E. so long as Ae was 
lessee ! 

It was, oddly enough, of Win- 
terton Felix thought, now he had 
made up his mind to have nothing 
more to do with managers. He 
was ‘ free’ of all parts of the house, 
and could invade when he pleas- 
ed. At the time, Winterton’s com- 
pany contained two members, 
each of whom, an he would, was 
the Recluse to a hair! Dovetail’s 
drama was on the wane; those 
two artists, respectively Haresfoot 
and Wigpaste, would shortly be 
disengaged. They were stars, and 
revolved as such in a provincial 
orbit when that orbit had room for 
them. He would, separately and 
distinctly, choosing his opportuni- 
ties with judgment, confer with 
Haresfoot and Wigpaste on the 
subject of the Recduse. It was a 
difficult matter—they dressed in the 
same room—but what were diffi- 
culties but whets to natures of the 
true Bessemer? If there was one 
thing which he understood better 
than another, it was diplomacy. 

Wigpaste, who had fortunately 
a long wait in the second act of 
Dovetail’s dying drama, he cap- 
tured first. In the course of a brief 
but perfectly explanatory speech, 
the matter was laid before the great 
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comedian, who, taking Orlando by 
the hand, said, 

‘The very thing I have been 
waiting for for years. I am sure 
the piece is all you say it is. And 
more. What I like about your 
treatment, dear boy, is your sub- 
ordination of the female character. 
Take my word for it, dear boy, no 
dramatist ever did a bit of good 
who wrote for women.’ 

‘Shakespeare,’ Felix suggested. 

‘An overpowering argument in 
my favour, dear boy. The women’s 
parts in his plays were all played 
by men. That is why they are so 
good. And that’s why there is not 
one woman in five hundred thou- 
sand who can nowadays get near 
‘em. Hush! here comes Hares- 
foot. Notaword to him—or your 
days are numbered. The scrip is 
safe with me. You shall have it 
back again all right. But, mind 
you, it is mine—mine! I have 
Italian blood in my veins, and I 
never forgive a slight. Nota word 
to him I 

Mr. Felix Orlando was thinking 
that he had ventured on a some- 
what perilous enterprise as Hares- 
foot entered. 

‘Ah! good-evening, Orlando. 
How are you?” 

‘Can’t you see how he is, Nick? 
observed Wigpaste reproachfully. 
* He wants to know whether yours 
is Irish or Scotch !’ 

*O, mine’s Irish.’ 

‘Well,’ pursued Wigpaste, as if 
anxious to remove any suspicion 
of a conspiracy which might be 
lingering in the mind of his col- 
league, ‘and how did the scene 
go?” 

*Go? why, worse than ever!’ 

‘You don’t mean that?’ 

‘I do. Of course Mr. Raddle 
was joeying all over the shop in 
the middle of that speech of mine, 
and, of course, I never got a hand. 
It is not a bit of use my speaking 
to our lovely stage-manager. He 
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and Mr. Raddle are as thick as 
thieves. But I know what I’ll do. 
I'll get Dovetail to look in to-mor- 
row night. /7e’// precious soon have 
a rehearsal of the scene, although 
the piece has to run but a few nights 
longer. I’m not going to be 
queered every night by Raddle, 
with a country engagement staring 
me in the face.’ 

Enter the Irish and the Scotch ; 
enter also call-boy, who exclaims, 

‘ Beginners, gentlemen, please.’ 

‘ Confound it, I open this scene. 
Your health, Orlando; yours, Nick. 
By the way, haven’t you fixed up 
that tour with Brimbleby ?’ 

‘No,’ responds Haresfoot ; ‘ he 
wants a new piece, which, of course, 
is my case also. I wish I could 
get hold of one.’ 

‘Yes; it is a pity you can’t. 
Good-bye, Orlando. I'll probably 
see you after business at the old 
place. By Jove! there’s the cur- 


tain. I shall be fined for keeping 
the stage waiting.’ 

The author of the Recluse of 
Rippon Tor pondered long and 
seriously over Haresfoot’s words. 
‘He wants a new piece, does he?” 


said Felix to himself. ‘Then, if 
Mr. Claude Wigpaste fails me, he 
shall have one. I’d as soon give 
the part of the Recluse to H. as 
W. But I must be wary. There 
was something in those Italian 
eyes of his which boded danger.’ 

Two days elapsed, and Mr. Or- 
lando again visited the dressing- 
room of the conflicting stars. As 
he entered, in response to a fami- 
liar ‘Come in,’ Wigpaste placed 
his left forefinger on his lip, so- 
lemnly held out his right hand; 
and then, without a word, stalked 
slowly to a box, and, unlocking it, 
took therefrom a manuscript, even 
‘the scrip’ of the Recluse of Rippon 
Tor. 

‘Now, dear boy, listen to me. 
Rhoda, the Baron’s only daughter, 
is about five lengths too long—she 
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wants cutting. And there is a 
speech of the Baron’s in the second 
act which, properly speaking, I 
ought to have. Look it over, dear 
boy, and tell me if you don’t think 
the part of the Recluse wants 
strengthening. When you have 
done so, let me hear from you 
again.’ 

Cut down Rhoda! Strengthen 
the Recluse ! Abbreviate the Baron ! 
And all to pleasure Mr. Claude 
Wigpaste? Never! Not a line of 
the drama should be altered until 
Nicholas Haresfoot had seen it. 

Orlando lingered about theneigh- 
bourhood of the theatre, he scarcely 
knew why, until he unconsciously 
found himself, unseen, in the imme- 
diate propinquity of Claude Wig- 
paste and Nicholas Haresfoot. The 
comedians were deep in an ani- 
mated conversation, and were 
withal at times hilarious.’ 

‘And you read it?’ asked Wig- 
paste. 

‘Every line—of that particular 
act, you know,’ replied Haresfoot. 

‘ Well?’ 

‘Never read such appalling rot 
in my life.’ 

*I thought you would say that.’ 

‘Is this juvenile Ben Jonson an 
object of pity, or what?’ 

‘Can’t say. But if I know any- 
thing of the ways of such crea- 
tures, he means to give you a 
doing.’ 

‘Does he? Look here.’ 

And thereupon the voice of Mr. 
Haresfoot dropped into an inau- 
dible whisper, and the accidental 
listener heard no more, until, after 
several minutes’ secret conference, 
enlivened by bursts of laughter, 
the conspirators (for such they evi- 
dently were) paused in their walk, 
and (Haresfoot striking the open 
palm of his friend) ejaculated 
simultaneously, 

‘Capital’ ‘Splendid! 

And Mr. Orlando heard no more. 
Who was the juvenile Ben Jonson, 
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of whom Mr. Haresfoot spoke in 
such contemptuous tones? Another 
aspirant to dramatic honours, who 
had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting? Doubtless. 
All the more reason for 4im to be 
expeditious in securing a hearing 
from the scornful comedian. He 
was more determined than ever 
not to alter or cut a line of the 
Recluse of Rippon Tor. 

Next day he sought Mr. Hares- 
foot amongst the more umbrageous 
of the villa residences of rural Brix- 
ton, and, over a bed of early onions, 
imparted his views. Both as artist 
and man Haresfoot was sympa- 
thetic. ‘ He did want a new piece, 
Orlando was right there; and he 
was confident that the Recluse of 
Rippon Tor was the very thing he 
had been waiting for for years.’ 

(Curious. These were Wigpaste’s 
very words.) 

‘ He was sure the piece was all 
he said it was. And more.’ 

(What did it all mean? Again 
the words of Wigpaste! Could it 
be that—? The bewilderment of 
Orlando was hopeless. Never 
good at riddles, he gave this up 
incontinently.) 

‘If Orlando would leave the 
scrip with him, he should have his 
opinion of the piece some time 
during business on the following 
night.’ 

‘Remember,’ said Mr. Orlando 
solemnly, as he took leave of the 
horticultural comedian, parting 
with him at what may be termed 
the prompt end of the onion-bed, 
‘not a word to Wigpaste.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ replied Mr. H., 
‘what do you take me for? Wig- 
paste ?” 

‘ He is a dangerous man.’ 

‘I know it. Most dangerous. 
In ‘fact, one might say murderous. 
That Italian blood of his, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You can depend on me,’ con- 
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tinued Haresfoot massively; and 
they parted. 

The following night Mr. Or- 
lando, not without sundry inter- 
vening attacks of tremor, made 
his way to the tryst. Had he 
deigned to cast a glance at the an- 
nouncements which were exhibited 
near the portals of the theatre, he 
would have seen that, owing to the 
sudden indisposition of Miss Ruby 
Heliotrope, there was a change of 
performance. He was too deeply 
concerned with his own affairs to 
look at common objects with an 
observant eye. As it was, he timed 
his visit to accord with a long wait 
which Haresfoot had in the third 
act of Dovetail’s drama. But for 
this he might now be— But let 
us not anticipate. He knocked 
at the door of the familiar dress- 
ing-room, and was again invited 
to enter. The voice was the re- 
verse of reassuring. There was 
gloom in it and menace. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr. Haresfoot, 
‘so you have come ?” 

* Yes,’ replied Orlando, in tones 
of astonishment. ‘Yes, Nick, my 
boy,’ he pursued, becoming more 
confident as he went on, ‘ here I 
am.’ 

‘Don’t Nick me, sir. I am not 
to be Nicked by such a poltroon 


‘Yes, pol-troon! pusillanimous 
tergiversating polt-roon! ex- 
claimed Wigpaste, at that moment 
furiously bursting into the room. 
‘It is not likely that this person,’ 
indicating Haresfoot with a con- 
temptuous turn of his right thumb, 
‘and I will ever be in accord 
again ; but I am in accord with 
him on that subject. He is right, 
sir. Poltroon !’ 

‘Wigpaste! Claude!’ 

‘Nick him as much as you. 
please, sir; but I hope I have not 
dropped so low in my own or the 
public estimation to submit to be 
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Claude by you. Who was the 
Recluse for? Tell me that ! 

‘Yes, you odious abridgment of 
an author! Who was the Recluse 
for ?” 

‘Did you not say I was to have 
it?’ 

‘What did you tell me in my 
own onion-bed ?” 

‘As for you—fraud ? suddenly 
ejaculated Wigpaste, shifting the 
attack, ‘it would be a bless- 
ing to the profession if you stuck 
to your onions.’ 

‘Who are you calling fraud?’ 
fiercely yelled Haresfoot, seizing 
a hairbrush. ‘ Repeat the word, 
minion, and I brain you on the 
spot ! 

‘Repeat it, old carrot-cultiva- 
tor! Repeat it, trainer of scarlet- 
runners! And why not? Fraud, 
There, Mr. 
there you are— 


sir, fraud !—fraud ! 
Bean-dibber, 
fraud !’ 

It might be an accident; pro- 


bably it was ; let us hope, for the 
sake of the fine arts, it was not 
design ; but, at the fourth repeti- 
tion of the offensive word, the 
hairbrush flew like lightning from 
the hand of Mr. Haresfoot, and 
caught Mr. Felix Orlando upon 
the nose. A jack-boot, part of his 
recent attire, which at that mo- 
ment Mr. Claude Wigpaste held 
in Ais hand, was immediately re- 
turned, and as dexterously stopped 
by Mr. Orlando’s right ear. From 
that moment expostulation was 
useless. In beseeching tones Or- 
lando exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, gen- 
tlemen !’ but the shower of missiles 
continued ; and, so laudable was 
the zeal of the mediator, he through- 
out got the worst of the conflict. 
At length, finding that his presence 
only appeared to aggravate the 
combatants, he managed to reach 
the door, and, in the space of a 
few seconds, returned with Winter- 
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ton, who had responded at once 
to his request with curious alacrity, 
merely inquiring e route ‘Which 
of them had done it?” The ques- 
tion referred to the ensanguined 
fluid which was yet copiously pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Orlando’s dam- 
aged nose. 

*O, Z don’t mind that, Mr. 
Winterton. It is Mr. Wigpaste I 
fear. He will have his revenge, he 
swears, if he has to wait twenty 
years for it. And you know, Mr. 
Winterton, his Italian blood.’ 

By this time they had reached 
the dressing-room. Entering,— 
horror upon horrors !—what was 
it that now met the gaze of the 
maltreated Orlando? His drama, 
his great work, the Recluse of 
Rippon Tor, in tatters! Tearing 
at it like a couple of cats, detach- 
ing new a leaf, and then a scene, 
were Wigpaste and Haresfoot. At 
the advent of Winterton they re- 
doubled their energy, and took no 
more note of the despairing author 
than if he had never existed. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Wigpaste, 
with a ferocious ‘c-r-r-r-r-ew,’ rend- 
ing asunder the last morsel he had 
succeeded in wresting from Hares- 
foot. ‘There, if I am not to have 
the Recluse, neither shall you ! 

‘Very well. I know he has not 
got another copy. We are in the 
same boat. But I'll never forget 
it, sir, as long as I breathe.’ 

‘As for me—you know me— 
may I prove unworthy of my 
Genoese ancestors if I—’ 

‘Genoese be hanged; Leather- 
lane! And now a word with Mr. 
Felix Orlando. I have a crow to 
pluck with him. Where is he?’ 

The two remaining actors in, 
and spectators of, that thrilling 
drama of An Accepted Play sought 
the author of it in vain. 

He had fled. 
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Part the Second. 
DEPOSING SATURN. 


CHAPTER I. 
A VISION. 


HE saw an expanse of wild waters. 
The waters were gray and turbid 
from action of the winds. Clouds 
hung low over the sea in thick 
folds, through which came a dim 
yellow light. It was a November 
afternoon. A heavy gale blew 
from the north-east. In the plain 
of the German Ocean exposed to 


view nothing was visible but cloud 
and billow. This north-east pier- 
cing wind had come across the 
frozen plains and seas and moun- 
tains and forests and fjords of 
Norway. 

He tried to pierce the north- 


eastern plain of water. He could 
see nothing but sea and vapour. 
Not an island, not a rock, not a 
ship was in sight. This vision was 
familiar to him. He knew its his- 
tory, its sequence, its goal. For 
years ithad haunted him. He had 
now no control over it. Once he 
had read something, which had 
suggested it. Time after time he 
indulged his imagination with the 
spectacle of events following that 
open space of turbid sea in the 
Northern Ocean, and now he had 
no power to dismiss it from his 
imagination if he had had the will. 

To-night some unknown fear 
lurked in his consciousness. He 
could not tell what this fear was. 
It was strange, too, this vision now 
in opening before him had the as- 


pect of a threat. Of old it had 
boded nothing. It had been no- 
thing but an imaginative way of 
putting a fancy, a guess, a theory. 
To-night, when he had turned his 
eyes first on that ugly space of 
wind-tossed waters, his spirits had 
suddenly sunk, and he had shivered, 
as if under portentous influence. 
Around him, beneath him, lay 
London, hushed in sleep. No 
place in all the world was peaceful 
man so secure as in London. He 
had but to ring a bell, break a 
pane of glass, and shout to sum- 
mon succour sufficient to over- 
whelm a hundred assassins. What 
chilled and terrified him was no 
dread of violence from without. A 
band of cutthroats would have 
provoked his smiles, for he should 
know they came in jest. There 
was nothing outside this room 
of which he stood in fear. And 
yet he trembled and felt cold and 
tremulously alarmed. No spectre 
of a wrong done by him rose up 
before his eyes. All his past 
showed nothing which could threat- 
en his peace. He did not know 
clearly what he dreaded. He felt 
a foreboding without a form. 
What could it be disturbed him 
so this night of his greatest worldly 
triumph, of his dearest earthly joy ? 
He could not answer. Might this 
be a form of compensation, of re- 
action, to balance the ecstasy of 
the day? Hecould nottell. He 
only knew that vision had begun, 
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and would now go on; and he felt 
that when it ended he should be 
face to face with dire trouble never 
dreamed of till then. 

He saw in the eye of the wind, 
where sea and sky tumbled toge- 
ther away in the north-east, a dark 
dot. It looked no bigger than a 
grain of sand upon a drumhead, 
and it danced and leaped asa grain 
of sand on a drumhead when the 
skin is struck. Although this object 
looked small, and was now only 
on the verge of the horizon, it lay 
at no great distance ; for gales and 
lowering clouds and mounting 
waters curtain off space, and bring 
the horizon home. 

Gradually the small object in- 
creased in size as it was pressed 
forward in a south-westerly direction 
by the wind. It never grew to 
great size. As it approached, he 
could see dimly it was a long large 
canoe, made of a tree hollowed out 
like those used by the Indians. 
It was open, undecked. It had 
no sail, and was blown forward 
by the action of the wind on the 
hull. 

As the canoe drew nearer he 
could discern the figure of a man 
standing in the stern of the boat, 
paddle in hand. Now he made a 
swift stroke of the paddle this way, 
now that. Anon he swept the 
blade two or three times in the one 
direction. 

In front of where the man stood 
lay a bundle covered up with 
skins. 

Each wave that trembled and 
pressed past him the man surveyed 
quietly, calmly, deliberately, using 
his paddle, so as to prevent the 
mounting water swamping his boat. 
When the wave had passed, and 
immediate danger no longer threat- 
ened the canoe, he turned his eyes 
upon the bundle at his feet. His 
face was capable of little expres- 
sion; nevertheless there was a 
difference between the glance 
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he gave the menacing waves and 
the look he gave the bundle. In 
the former dwelt an expression of 
familiarity, mastery, superiority ;. 
in the latter, one of concern and 
pity. The substantial lineaments 
of his countenance did notalter ; the 
only thing which changed was the 
spirit of his eyes. 

The short winter day died. The 
wind did not increase, but drew a 
little more to the eastward. Still 
the man stood erect. The bundle 
lay at his feet ; and he watched the 
waves mount and curl round him, 
and steered his boat. But some- 
thing of the determined air and 
resolute touch had left him, and 
his actions were less decisive and 
firm. As night closed in, the 
canoe still drifted before the north- 
easterly breeze. The bundle at 
his feet moved. He stooped hastily, 
and passed a handful of food under 
the skins ; there was a low moan 
from under the skins. The man 
threw up his head, and looked 
desperately around him. 

Nearly all the light had gone 
now ; but in the dim yellow twi- 
light he detected something which 
created a profound emotion in 
him. He bent down and tried to 
pierce the thickening gloom. Then 
he drew in his paddle, and, resting 
it on the bottom of the canoe, 
stood upon the gunwale, and, ba- 
lancing himself, looked long into 
the south-west, the course in which 
the wind was carrying him. 

At lengthalook ofhopeillumined 
his face. With a wild shout of joy 
he sprang down from the gunwale, 
and, bending over the bundle in 
the bottom of the boat, cried out, 

‘Land! Land ahead ! 

The bundle moved a little once 
more, and a faint cry, half plea- 
sure, half pain, came from it. He 
took two more handfuls of some 
dark-coloured food, and thrust it 
under the furs. That was the 
last food left in the canoe. 
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Night fell, and still that rude 
boat drifted on. Hour after hour 
this solitary figure stood up in the 
stern, and kept the boat from 
harm. About midnight the steers- 
man noticed that the waves grew 
gradually less and less, and about 
the third hour the canoe was in 
comparatively smooth water. 

The man stooped, shook the 
bundle at his feet softly, and said, 

‘Courage! We are in a fjord 
or river. We are saved.’ 

Although it was dark at four, he 
could make out land, low. land at 
both sides of him. For hours he 
still kept on. Gradually the water 
had grown smoother, and now he 
was enabled to direct the course 
of the boat while crouching in the 
stern. He was almost exhausted, 
and kept awake with difficulty. 

At last, instead of the long even 
swells, the water grew broken and 
chopped, and whistled in the breeze. 
He noticed also the canoe moved 
more slowly, and that there was 
more difficulty in steering her. 

The man stood up, leaned over 
the side of the canoe, and laid his 
paddle on the surface of the water. 
The breeze had power over the 
boat, but little or none over the 
floating paddle. He then fixed 
his eyes on a large object on the 
shore close to hand, and watched 
intently. 

The boat neither advanced nor 
receded, yet the influence of the 
wind was as great as it had been 
hours before. Some force was 
counteracting the wind. He leaned 
over and grasped the paddle float- 
ing alongside. It had drifted an 
arm’s length astern. Only one 
inference could be drawn from 
these facts: the tide had turned. 
Only one dread was in his mind : 
he might be dragged out to sea 
again. 

He bent low and examined, as 
well as the light would allow him, 
the right-hand shore. It was irre- 
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gular, indented with little creeks 
and bays. Abreast of him was 
the highest point of land in view. 
He could see the other shore, and 
about half a mile of the shore he 
lay under. 

Seizing the paddle in both 
hands, he impelled the canoe 
slowly and cautiously towards the 
high land on the starboard beam. 
Gradually as he approached the 
ground rose out of the water, and 
when he had got in shore he could 
dimly make out a round acclivity 
sloping gradually upwards five or 
six canoes’ length high. He 
thrust the paddle down in the 
water as far as it would go. It 
stuck, and required a good tug to 
bring it up again. When he got it 
up, he felt the blade. That was 
all right now. 

With a few dexterous strokes of 
his paddle he shot the canoe for- 
ward, steered her behind a little 
promontory, and then drove her 
head ashore. He walked forward, 
and with his paddle felt the bottom 
of the river. Mud and a hand’s 
breadth of water. He went aft, 
and thrust down his paddle. 
Mud and an arm’s depth of water. 
Good ! The water would fall away, 
and leave the canoe high and dry. 
It would be daylight soon. When 
the sun arose he should look round 
and see this place. He was,tired, 
worn out. He would lie down and 
sleep awhile. 

He bent over the bundle, and 
said, 

‘Allis well. We have reached 
land. Courage! We shall go 
ashore in the morning. It is near 
day. I will lie down and sleep 
till dawn.’ 

A low moan was the only reply. 

The man threw himself on the 
bottom of the canoe, drew skins 
over him, and fell asleep. 

The sun had risen above the 
horizon when he awoke. Dull 
clouds hung overhead. The sun 
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was hidden. Gradually the river 
became illumined. The man sat 
up and looked around him. In 
front lay a vast stretch of marshes, 
with here and there a low hum- 
mock rising a few feet above the 
yellow water. To the west of the 
land,on which the canoe had taken 
the ground, appeared an opening. 
To the east all was morass and 
dreary swamp and water. Above 
him rose the gentle hill, clad from 
the margin of the river to the sum- 
mit with loftyleafless trees, beneath 
which brambles and underwood 
lay bare and ragged, and under all 
a thin carpet of moss-like grass. 

The water had now fallen away 
from the boat, and she lay high 
and dry upon a bank of soft dark 
mud. The man felt this mud with 
his paddle, ascertained it was firm 
enough to support his weight, 
stepped out on it, and ascended 
the slope. 

When he reached the summit 
he looked round, and found him- 
self on a small island, standing in 
a swampy plain, with a broad river, 
the one he had come up the night 
before, and a small stream on the 
western side. 

He could not see how far the 
island extended to the east; it 
could be no great distance, for, 
above the furthest land, eastward, 
gleamed water. Upon this island, 
and upon this only of all in view, 
grew forest-trees. The place was 
a desert, a waste; no sign of man 
appeared. By hard Fate this un- 
lucky man had been blown away 
from his home, from his fellows, 
and his peers. Day had succeeded 
day, and he had seen nothing 
but water and sky, sky and water. 
Now he saw land, but a strange 
unknown land ; a land never trod- 
den by man before—a land he had 
never heard of, and he came of a 
great seafaring race. 

He had not been overwhelmed 
by the sea; but, except that fate, 
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this was the worst that could befall 
him. He was not dead; but he 
stood in a strange land, a land he 
had never heard of before, from 
which he could never find his way 
back over unexplored seas, fathom- 
less darkness of night, tumult of 
waves. But the best must be made 
of things as they were. Looking 
at sky and river and shore would 
not restore him to the land of his 
birth. He had for the present lost 
the country of his birth; the best 
thing to do was to try what he 
could make of the place which had 
come in his way and saved him 
from a watery grave. 

He looked around him to see 
what facilities the place afforded. 

The first thing which caught his 
eye was a large white stone stand- 
ing among the trees at the top of 
the hillock. Three trees stood 
near this stone. A hut might be 
constructed with the stone for one 
side, and trees for corners of the 
opposing side. It was desirable 
he should live on the highest point 
of the island. There was no trace 
of man here. But people might 
come up that river upon either de- 
sign or compulsion, and it was de- 
sirable he should be in a position 
commanding all approaches. Yes, 
he would build a hut there to shel- 
ter them ; when that was done, he 
should explore this strange coun- 
try at leisure. There was no lack 
of food. : 

Now he should go and fetch 
them. 

He returned to the boat, and, 
bending over the bundle, spoke, 
and raised the skins. The sun 
had not come out, but the light 
shone full and strong. 

In the light of that November 
day the man lifted and carried 
ashore his wife and new-born son, 
and conveyed them up to the place 
he had selected as their future 
home. 

This man, this woman, and this 
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child, on the top of that low hill 
that November day, who had been 
blown off the coast of Denmark, 
were the first human beings had 
set foot on this soil, this country. 
Since that day alterations have 
taken place in that landscape. 
Since then great alterations have 
taken place on that hill. Among 
many changes, one of the most 
remarkable is that layer after layer 
of matter has accumulated on the 
hill, and it now rises to twice its 
former height. The stone, against 
which that half-naked savage reared 
his rude wattle hut, was not de- 
stroyed or carried away. It still 
occupies the same position as then. 
It is now covered with layers of 
deposit. It is on the same level 
as the day he landed. It stands 


in the same latitude and longitude. 
In the same latitude and longitude 
to-day, three hundred and ninety 
feet above that stone, blazes in the 
sun the gilded Cross of the Chris- 


tian Cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
George Osborne’s vision ended. 

He rose, stood by the window, 

looked out on London of to-day. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DREAM. 


HE thought: Between that stone, 
covered up by dust of centuries, 
marking the first spot the foot of 
man had touched Britain, and that 
on which now the mightiest city of 
all time had been gathered, what 
cycles and revolutions of things.and 
ofthoughts! Here the rude barba- 
rian, clad in skins, disfigured with 
paint, had knelt in worship before 
the sun, the tempest, the river, the 
winds. Here had come in time, 
pressed out of the East, the fire- 
worshipper and the Druid. Here 
men had bent the knee to every 
form of heathen god conjured up by 
the weird fertile brain of the North. 
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Here Odin and Thor, in the heat 
of battle, when the deathblow 
came, had been implored to open 
the gates of immortality to the soul 
that yearned for Valhalla. Here 
had smoked the sacrificial gar- 
landed bull, under the knife of 
mysterious priests of the sacred 
groves. 

Here had striven anarchy, blood- 
shed, rapine, pillage, and desolating 
invasions during century upon cen- 
tury of barbaric sway. While Phi- 
deas and Praxiteles marked the 
climax of Greek art, the half-clad 
native of these Thames islands 
was prowling along its banks in a 
condition as low as the North 
American savages of to-day. 

What a history lay in the space 
between the top of the gilded cross 
and that unhewn slab against which 
the first human habitation had been 
erected in England! Wave after 
wave of races had passed over the 
spot. Belgic giants had invaded 
the place, and pushed back 
aborigines into the unexplored 
forest depths of the central plain. 
Then came Romans, and Jutes, 
and Angles, and Saxons, Norsemen, 
and Normans. All had passed be- 
tween that buried stone and that 
exalted cross. Each had lived 
awhile here, had multiplied and 
buried its dead, and worshipped ; 
had raised temple, statue, idol ; had 
bowed down and worshipped, and 
been driven away by new men who 
spoke a strange tongue. Each had 
come with greater power than its 
predecessor, had conquered, and 
slain, and pillaged, and overturned 
the old altars, and set new ones 
up. Time after time a stronger 
race bore back a weaker, and 
upon the site of the temple of 
the old faith rose the temple of the 
new. Until William conquered 
Harold, there had always been a 
change of faith with each change of 
masters, and faith had had much 
to do with strengthening the hands 
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of those who had fought and won. 
That august cathedral of St. Paul’s 
now stood upon a mound formed 
of mouldered churches and groves 
and mystic stones, where people 
had prayed to false deities before 
the True One had been preached 
to them. In the crypt of that 
church stood the carriage upon 
which the body of the great Duke 
of Wellington was drawn to sepul- 
chre in St. Paul’s thirty-seven years 
after his crowning triumph of Water- 
loo ; and twenty-five feet beneath 
that car lay the petrified sides of the 
first boat and the petrified ribs of the 
first man that ever landed in Britain 
from the Thames. Partly owing 
to the silting up of the river, and 
partly owing to the crumbling of 
edifices built by man, that island 
had century after century grown in 
heightand extent, until it had joined 
another island close at hand, and 
in two thousand five hundred years 
raised its head twenty-five feet 
above the floor of that primal hut. 
Every inch of that mound is rich 
in ecclesiastical history; every foot 
of earth is the record of a cen- 
tury. There is more knowledge 
to be extracted from this humble 
English hillock than from all the 
books of Greece or Rome; for 
historians and poets often lie, but 
a cairn, the burial-place of a thou- 
sand generations, never ! 

Never? 

George Osborne drew back from 
the window. 

Dull light of dawn was beginning 
to spread over the sky, and take up 
the City out of the ocean of dark- 
ness. Scarcely a sound struck up- 
on the silence of the hour. All was 
dreary, chill, forlorn. The pale 
light fell upon the pale countenance 
of the man. He covered his face. 

Never! Never! What a stag- 
gering blow that was! Never? 
Intolerable thought! What, could 
it be after all that bone was as old 
as they had said? Ugh! The ex- 
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citement of the day and want of 
sleep at night had been too much 
for him. He was wholly worn out, 
exhausted. It was not fair to tax 
nature thus. It was not just to 
himself to sit up all night, and then 
face such awful questions in the 
cheerless dawn. It was not fair. 
No one could blame him for being 
a little shocked and shaken. It 
was only a shock or a shake, and 
he would laugh at it as soon as he 
had had rest and quiet. 

But for the one moment it had 
lasted the shock, the shake—call 
it what you will—was terrible to 
bear. All at once had glanced in 
upon him Doubt, the most repel- 
lent spectre he had ever seen. 

What, could any mere man dare 
to impugn the verdict of a hundred 
generations? From century to cen- 
tury, men of various creeds and 
forms of worship had crowded 
around the summit of that little 
hill. Now, almost within his own 
lifetime, a set of men had arisen 
who, unlike the cynics and scoffers 
of old, undertook to prove, out of 
God’s own earth, the absence of a 
Guiding Spirit, an Omnipotent 
Ruler! Now that religion had 
reached a degree of purity and 
elevation never touched before, 
were we to sit still, and hear calm, 
bland, unaggressive men professing 
to show beyond doubt that there 
was no ascertainable reason for 
believing the greatest theory man 
had cherished? It was a monstrous. 
nightmare, a blasphemous jest. 

There was the cold winter dawn 
breaking silently over the vastest 
city of all the world. How small 
each individual man looked amid 
the millions now swarming at the 
foot of that great cathedral ! How 
infinitesimally little looked indi- 
vidual man under that dome of 
cloud! Nothing short of the eye 
of Omnipotence could distinguish 
individual man on this insignificant 
planet spinning round one sun out 
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of millions squandered in the un- 
fathomable realms of space! And 
yet this miserable parasite of earth, 
man, has dared to raise up his 
head and declare his ability to 
prove out of the works of Omnipo- 
tence that no such power existed ! 
Which was this, insolence beyond 
endurance, or insanity beyond 
cure? 

Osborne went to the window and 
looked out. A cold chill struck 
through him. He shuddered, lean- 
ed feebly against the window-frame, 
and looked upon the plain of roofs 
stretched beneath him. 

He fell into a profound melan- 
choly. His mind was now as 
calm and settled about its own 
attitude as ever it had been by the 
quiet banks of the Avon, under 
the pious shadows of St. John’s 
Church that sheltered Shakespeare’s 
ashes. But out there, below where 
he stood, were men now sleeping 
who would wake in a while, and 


devote their day to the appalling 
services of Doubt, of Unbelief. 
These men were worse than the 
cynics, or the scoffers, or the scep- 


tics. ‘They could not be accused 
of passion or violence : they carried 
the manners of sincerity and impar- 
tiality ; they advocated no code of 
their own; they simply tried to 
destroy yours ; or, worse still, they 
did not assail your beliefs, but 
furnished you with weapons against 
all you held highest, noblest, holi- 
est. 

It was worse than sad to think 
of these men. He would think no 
more of them now. He would 
take off his boots and coat and 
waistcoat, and try if he could not 
get a little sleep. 

He lay down, and in a few min- 
utes the substantial things of the 
room faded from his gaze, and a 
period of unconsciousness followed. 

Then he opened his eyes again. 
He found himself in a skiff blown 
by the winds over the tawny waters 
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of the German Ocean towards the 
shores of Britain. The skiff was 
in deadly peril, for the waves were 
high. She had no sail to steady 
her. Any moment a broken wave 
might swamp her. 

At his feet lay a bundle of skins 
on the bottom of the boat, and he 
knew under those skins lay a wo- 
man, the woman destined to be 
the first to land in England. But 
where was the man? Where was 
the mate of this woman? Osborne 
did not know, but he felt sure the 
man would appear in due time. 

For days and nights that skiff 
pitched about the German Ocean. 
It did not encounter disaster or 
reach security. At last, one even- 
ing, as it grew dusk, and he was 
well-nigh spent, he saw the mouth 
of a great river, and steered the 
skiff in. What a difference between 
this river and the river of his vision ! 
They were not the same, and yet 
they were. The waters and the 
shores of that river had been des- 
titute of trace of man. No vessel 
had swum in that stream, no house 
or hut had stood upon its banks. 
The waters of this stream were 
crowded with craft of every size 
and build. The shores were lined 
with houses and wharfs, and stores 
of every height and kind. And yet 
the two rivers were identical in all 
things. How was this? 

Ah, now he saw. The explana- 
tion was simple. How stupid of 
him not to have seen it at once! 
Of course the reason the river was 
the same, although it was now full 
of vessels and had buildings all 
along its banks, was because in all 
these vessels and in all these build- 
ings there was not a single living 
soul. How could he have been so 
stupid as for even a moment to 
have forgotten that wave of red 
wind which had come from the 
south and killed all living things 
in London? Yes, that had been 
dreadful wind, and yet not so bal 
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as it might have been, for it had 
killed all. How much more merci- 
ful to kill all than to leave some to 
mourn! Suppose he had been in 
London at the time, it would have 
been hard upon his mother and 
sister; much harder than if the 
whole family had been carried off 
together, for then they would have 
had no earthly sorrow, and would 
have entered at once upon their 
heavenly union hereafter. 

His mother and his sisters were 
all the people in the world who 
would grieve for him. He had no 
other relatives now. All his other 
relatives were dead, and he had 
no close friend, no friend who 
would say more than ‘Poor Os- 
borne !’ in a passing kindly way. 

How strange he should have 
been selected to bring this woman 
lying down there beneath the skins 
from the coast of Jutland to the 
Thames, to the wharf under St. 
Paul’s! A moment ago he had 
thought nota living soul was to be 
found in all London. What an 
oversight! Of course there was 
this woman’s husband. He had 
been sent on before. The one 
man in all London was now wait- 
ing for his savage wife under St. 
Paul’s ; and when that woman had 
been landed out of the canoe, and 
given over to her savage husband, 
once more would provision be 
made for the peopling of London. 
This savage pair would inherit this 
vast London, with all its palaces 
and ships and warehouses and 
churches. They were destined to 
be the first parents of the future 
people of the city. 

He wondered what this savage 
woman was like. Hideous, no 
doubt—hideous, with high cheek- 
bones and fat flat face. No doubt 
she was painted too, and had a 
necklace of shells or fish-bones. 
He was glad she slept so well. It 
would have been a dreadful thing 
to look at such a hideous creature. 
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Fancy his disgust at being obliged 
to spend all this time in view of a 
savage woman, he who had such 
an intense yearning after the beau- 
tiful—he whose life had hitherto 
been spent with Shakespeare in 
Stratford-on-Avon, and in the 
forests of Arden surrounding that 
town. Intolerable! 

When he had landed this un- 
handsome freight he should at once 
leave this death-stricken city, and 
go back to Stratford and Shake- 
speare and the forests of Arden. 

Ah, here was St. Paul’s clearly 
visible at last. His !labours were 
nearly at an end. It was twilight 
dawn. All the objects on river 
and shore were dimly visible. 

As he drew near the wharf he 
felt greatly relieved. He should, 
when he landed the woman at his 
feet, have performed the great ob- 
ject of his life, and should spend 
the remainder of his days in placid 
contemplation in the old haunts he 
loved so well. 

On the wharf appeared the 
figure of a man, not semi-nude as 
Osborne had anticipated, but clad 
in a long cloak reaching from neck 
to heel. 

Osborne guided the canoe to- 
wards the wharf, and ran it along- 
side. The figure of the man never 
stirred. 

Osborne shouted out, and said 
he had brought the man’s wife 
from Jutland. Upon this the figure 
moved across the wharf, and, hav- 
ing descended into the boat, caught 
the bundle of skins and the figure 
under it, and bore both to the 
wharf. 

For the first time Osborne now 
noticed he was chained by the leg 
to the thwart of the canoe. He 
did not care about that, for he was 
not going to land in desolate 
London ; but would now push off, 
and go as far as Oxford by river. 
The tide was still running up 
strongly. 
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The man stood on the wharf 
close to the edge, and held the 
woman in his arms. 

Osborne put the paddle against 
the wharf, and pushed off with all 
his might. As he did so his foot 
slipped, and the paddle fell from 
his grasp, shot into the water, and 
did not rise again. It had stuck 
in the mud. With acry of dismay 
he tried to clutch the side of the 
wharf, but it was beyond his grasp. 
He caught the side of the canoe 
and tugged at it with all his might, 
as though that could influence the 
career of the boat, which now 
drifted slowly away from the 
wharf. 

He was in despair. What should 
he do? He could not guide this 
canoe without a paddle or oar. It 
would be driven against the abut- 
ment of a bridge, and capsized or 
stove in, and sunk. 

He stood up and looked around 
him with perplexity and alarm. 
At length he thought of the figures 


on the wharf. He was now thirty 
yards from it. The light was fuller. 
He raised his head and looked. 

‘ Merciful Heaven, seal up my 


eyes! Strike me dead! Take 
away my reason! O God of all 
mercy, have mercy upon me! 
Have mercy, and let me die! 

‘Courage, Marie, Mary, love, 
sweetheart, wife! Courage ! 

‘Maker of me, Maker of the 
universe, pardon me that one im- 
pious doubt, and let me come to 
her and save her! O, let me save 
her, my Marie, my love, my sweet- 
heart ! 

‘Courage, love! Courage!’ 

He tore at the chain. It would 
not yield. He stamped, and tore 
his hair in a frenzy of despair. 

At last he looks calm. A strong 
tide is running up. There is only 
one chance. Can he swim back 
to the wharf, towing the upturned 
boat after him? There is no other 
hope. He flings aside his coat and 
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waistcoat and boots. Ina moment 
he is in the water. 

How cold! 

He keeps his eye fixed on a 
spot on the shore. 

Merciful Heaven, his last chance 
is gone! His utmost efforts are 
powerless to stem the tide. Heis 
rapidly drifting away from the wharf. 

*O, the agony of thinking I had 
Marie in the boat, and never knew 
it! O, to think I should have car- 
ried her all over those leagues of 
ocean, to resign her for ever into 
those awful arms !’ 

The two figures on the wharf 
came out black against the gray 
dawn-light in the sky. From the 
head and shoulders of the man the 
covering had fallen away, and the 
woman now stood divested of the 
furs. The figure which had worn 
the cloak was that of a skeleton ; 
the woman he had landed was his 
Marie. The skeleton held her 
tightly in its arms. She stretched 
forth her arms to him, entreating 
delivery. 

Gradually he drifted farther and 
farther away from that awful group. 
In another minute the wharf would 
be out of sight. He turned round, 
and sought to seize the upturned 
boat. He lost sight of everything. 
There was a shout of the waters 
in hisear. He knew he was drown- 
ing, and he thanked God. 


CHAPTER III. 
DAYLIGHT. 


With a shout he sprang sitting 
up, and looked around him. 

‘A dream! he whispered. ‘A 
dream! What a hideous dream! 
Ah, that is the most terrible dream 
I have ever had. God, forgive me. 
God, pardon me if in one brief mo- 
ment yesterday I allowed a ques- 
tion of any of Your inconceivable 
qualities to enter my mind.’ 

He flung himself out of bed and 
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dropped on his knees, facing the 
light. He threw his hands up to 
Heaven beseechingly, imploringly, 
and prayed with all the fervour of 
his nature, asking for strength and 
grace and undying faith. He 
covered his face with his hands, 
bowed his head to the floor, and 
wailed for mercy, for forgiveness. 

He admitted that for one mo- 
ment yesterday his faith had been 
shaken. He admitted this with 
all the humility of his soul. He 
was unworthy to raise his eyes to 
Heaven, he who had sinned so 
heinously ; but the All-Merciful 
might show him mercy. Mercy 
had been promised to all who 
humbled themselves and asked for 
mercy. He lay there, prone, full 
of pitiful sorrow and passionate 
importunity. Grant him mercy, 
grant him mercy, grant him hope! 

Here he paused a long time. 
His thoughts made no progress. 
After a time they took a new form, 
and a wilder fervour of entreaty 
burst from him. 

‘Bowed down, body and soul, 
will I remain all day, beseeching 
Thee not to visit this sin upon her, 
beseeching Thee not to punish me 
through her happiness.’ 

He felt a flush dash through 
him, and he raised up his head in 
abject entreaty. 

‘No, no, no! Judge me not, 
O Lord! I am not moved by 
mixed motives. I do not place 
an earthly being between Thee 
and me. But if it be Thy will, 
spare her and smite me; spare 
her and smite me. If she must 
suffer, Thy will be done. Thy will 
be done. Thy will be done.’ 

He felt calmer. ‘Thy will be 
done’ had solaced him. So long 
as he pleaded his own cause or 
her cause he was overwhelmed by 
a sense of his unworthiness. Hav- 
ing confessed his sin and expressed 
his sorrow, and thrown himself 
upon the mercy of God, he felt 
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more easy with the words of abso- 
lute submission on his lips than 
with the most passionate entreaty. 

He rose, went to the window, 
and looked out. 

It was now busy morning. 
Sounds of traffic filled the air. 
From the window he could see no 
street, but he could hear the rattle 
and the din. A vast plain of 
houses stretched before him. From 
a thousand chimneys he saw arise 
a thousand shafts of smoke. The 
simple people who lived in these 
modest houses were stirring. The 
smoke showed breakfast was in 
course of preparation. These simple 
people had gone to bed and slept 
peacefully, had risen and said a 
few simple prayers, and were now 
preparing for the morning meal. 
Here and there above the houses 
rose spires and towers of churches 
in the sober morning light, like 
sentinels guarding the people from 
spiritual harm. 

Happy busy folk! Happy people 
who had no leisure for speculations 
or fears! Happy you who are not 
open places for the four winds of 
love to beat into tumult ! You can- 
not sit late reading forbidden words, 
for you must be up and away to 
business betimes. The idle man’s 
faith is open to continual assault. 
The idle man’s heart is ever exposed 
to the arrows of outrageous love. 
And yet neither his own faith nor his 
heart had been assailed until now. 
Did that fact result from the nature 
of life led by him, or from quali- 
ties inherent in himself? Most 
likely from the kind of life. 

Happy you busy people down 
there who have no time for the 
luxury of such soul-abandoned 
love! Your dull lives are mere 
routines of commonplaces. Your 
love-making is no more exciting 
than your going to a new school 
or taking a new house. You settle 
most of your worldly affairs by the 
rule of three, and leave your spiri- 
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tual concerns in the hands of a 
methodical rector you know to be 
well informed and blameless. Who 
could live among the immutable, 
the unemotional Chinese? De 
Quincey says he should go mad in 
the Flowery Land. He could not 
endure their immortal traditions, 
their immemorial customs. 

After all, perhaps it was better 
to be more finely strung than these 
honest dull traders below. He 
was a coward who would not risk 
the higher pain for the higher 
pleasure. What was the sum of 
happiness in the life of one dull 
plodding man of method compared 
with the divine rapture which 
came to him at the touch of Marie’s 
hand? ‘Ah, well, honest folk of 
method, go your way; I will go 
mine. If life shall give me no- 
thing else great, it shall give me 
love. I will fling all other am- 
bitions to the wind now. I will 
think of nothing else on earth. I 
shall look for my earthly and hea- 


venly happiness to being with her 
here all my life, and in death to be 
with her in the land of the faithful.’ 

For the first time he became 


sensible he was cold. He had 
slept more than an hour without 
coat, waistcoat, or boots, and the 
raw chilliness of winter dawn had 
entered his blood aad stiffened his 
joints. He did not know the hour; 
he felt no curiosity to know. He 
put on his coat, waistcoat, and 
boots. He was low and wretched. 

‘I shall never be so foolish as 
to sit up another night. She sat 
up last night, andI this. After all, 
there are some things to be ap- 
proved of in the life of those people 
down there.’ He was standing at 
the window once again. ‘If they 
have natures too practical, vitalities 
too low to experience the highest 
privileges of pleasure, they are ob- 
liged to keep regular hours. They 
cannot, after the wear and tear of 
the day, sit up until winter daylight 
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surprises them. If I had not sat 
up, I should not have had that 
dream. IfI had not sat up,I should 
not feel so weak and depressed 
now. If I had not sat up, I should 
not have got that ugly revolting 
shock. It is against nature to sit 
up. All living things retire with 
the sun except man. Of course 
there are exceptions ; but all crea- 
tures that come out after dusk are 
unclean and loathsome. 

‘ And yet some men must sit up 
all night, for the good of others: 
lighthouse- keepers, and policemen, 
and watchmen, and sailors at sea, 
and astronomers. 

‘Astronomers and, no doubt, 
other men of science. Other men 
of science! Other men of science! 
How chill and dismal the morning! 
Other men of science, no doubt. 
Astronomy is a loyal science. If 
difficulties arose in reconciling it 
now and then with Revelation, the 
difficulties disappeared. But other 
sciences were ruthless, impious ; 
they respected nothing, they would 
reconcile with nothing. They were 
arrogant autocrats, absolute icono- 
clasts. 

‘ Out there, down beneath, were 
the honest hard-working men of 
London rising and going forth from 
their homes to their blameless work. 
While they had slept the police- 
men had watched over their lives 
and their properties; while they 
had slept these sentinel churches 
had watched over their spirits. 
Their lives were spent in daily toil, 
and nightly sleep to fit them for 
the morrow’s toil. When the Day 
of Rest came, they flocked to those 
churches from which rose those 
towers and spires, and there gave 
thanks for benefits received, begged 
continuance of grace and favours, 
and humbly prayed that in the 
end, when the shadow of death fell 
upon them, they might be per- 
mitted to join the pious hosts 
around the Eternal Throne. 

LL 
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‘ But in the darkness of the night- 
time, in silence and in secrecy,came 
forth an impious band of men, who, 
unsweetened by any faith, devoted 
all their time to undermining the 
faith of others. They came forth 
disguised as benefactors of man- 
kind, philanthropists, progression- 
ists; and when good simple people 
slept they went to work down there. 
Down there, where the churches 
stood, the churches which watched 
over the spirits of sleeping man by 
night, under which his fervent 
thanks and dearest aspirations were 
uttered on the Lord’s Day, they 
stole, and, hidden in their cloaks, 
strove to sap the walls! Sought 
to sap the walls of the churches, 
and bring down the towers and 
spires, and leave man with no 
thought above this gross earth and 
its gross pains and pleasures ! 

‘ Of all other crimes, what could 
equal this? It was not like the 
enthusiasm of creed against creed, 
or sect against sect, which sought, 
even in the worst days of religious 
persecution, only to impose what 
it believed to be a better upon 
people supposed to have a less 
perfect faith. Men do now, in the 
name of civilisation, what they did 
formerly in the name of faith. But 
there was a principle of humanity 
to be found in the forcible obtru- 
sion of faith or civilisation upon a 
people ; it was believed to be for 
the benefit of the people upon 
whom it was forced. But upon 
what humane principle do those 
stand who go out by night and un- 
dermine the temple of our fathers, 
and desecrate, with the blasphemous 
gabble of man, the consecrated walls 
of God, and the sacred clay of those 
who sleep in the faith of Christ ? 

‘The breakfast-bell! I had no 
notion it was so late. I must run 
down at once; Marie will be there. 
Now that I want to call her Mary 
I can’t. That is strange. What is 
the reason for it? I do not know. 
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I feel dull and heavy; I wish I 
had slept.’ 

He left the room and went 
down-stairs. They were all sitting 
at breakfast when he entered the 
room. 

His eyes sought and found her. 
She had never looked so radiant, so 
overwhelming, before. He paused 
a moment, smiling at her. He did 
not notice that all eyes were fixed 
on him in surprise; he did not 
notice that people at the table ex- 
changed peculiar looks when they 
took their eyes off him ; he did not 
notice that, the moment he entered, 
Nevill had risen, and was now ap- 
proaching him from the opposite 
side of the table. 

Without saying a word, Nevill 
caught Osborne, and pushed him 
back through the door into the 
passage. When they were in the 
passage, and the door had been 
closed, Nevill surveyed him and 
said, 

‘What on earth is the matter 
with you?’ 

Osborne looked at him with 
amazement. 

‘The matter with me—the mat- 
ter with me? Nothing.’ 

‘Do you know you have not 
brushed your hair, your shirt and 
collar are all rumpled, and you are 
looking as if you had stepped out 
of a coffin? 

Osborne started. 

*I had quite forgotten that. Do 
you think they,’ pointing to the 
breakfast-room door, ‘noticed me?’ 

‘ Of course they did. What have 
you been doing with yourself? 
You don’t drink ?” 

‘No, no. I merely sat up read- 
ing those books you lent me.’ 

‘You fool! Run up-stairs, and 
put yourself right. Be down as 
quickly as you can—before they get 
up from table, if possible. Eat 
an enormous breakfast, and hold a 
full cup of tea out at arm’s length, 
to show your hand is steady, and 
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‘that you have not been to an 
orgy.’ 

Nevill pushed Osborne up the 
stairs, and then returned to the 
breakfast-table. 

‘I hope Mr. Osborne is not ill?” 
said Mrs. Barclay, from the top of 
the table. 

‘Not a bit of it, not a bit of it,’ 
answered Nevill briskly, looking 
first at Mrs. Barclay, then at Miss 
‘Osborne, and finally at Miss Gor- 
don. ‘Not a bit of it. He sat 
up reading, and got frost-bitten all 
over. He was so much interested 
he never knew the hour until the 
bell rang ; and then he felt so out- 
rageously hungry he charged down 
just as he sat, never thinking of 
putting on his back hair or his 
goloshes—I beg your pardon, I 
mean his umbrella and carpet-bag. 
The same kind of thing, and even 
still more extraordinary, happened 
tome over and over again. Once 
I remember sitting down on a 
balk of wood at the mouth of 
the Chesapeake river. I had a 
favourite author with me— 

‘Munchausen ?’ interrupted the 
solid-looking man. 

‘No, sir; the book was Grotesque 
Animals, by E. W. Cooke. Well, 
I began reading, and never took 
any notice of anything but the 
book for a whole day. I had be- 
gun to read at six o'clock of a 
summer morning, and never took 
my eyes off the book until I could 
read no more. Well, judge of my 
surprise at finding myself out of 
sight of land, away in the Atlantic! 
I had not minded the rising of the 
tide, and the balk had been floated 
and carried out to sea. The most 
wonderful thing about the affair 
was that my legs had not been 
eaten off by sharks; for there were 
thousands of sharks about, and my 
legs were about nine inches in the 
water. How was it I had escaped, 
you will reasonably ask—’ 

‘To be unreasonably answered,’ 
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interrupted the solid-looking man, 
with a smile. 

‘Sir,’ said Nevill, ‘I am a prac- 
tical man—a man of business. If 
I have fiction on hand, I go toa 
publisher and sell it. If I have 
truth on hand, I give it away to 
my friends. Truth fetches nothing 
in the market. Look at science. 
You can’t make money out of sci- 
ence ; and yet science is the only 
branch of human knowledge you 
can be sure of, for you can prove 
your work day by day. History 
is the greatest liar of all.’ 

‘We are most anxious, sir,’ said 
the solid man, ‘to hear the remain- 
ing scientific facts of your remark- 
able voyage.’ 

‘O, certainly. I immediately 
sang out, “ All hands to let go sail ! 
Let go all sail; hard a-port, and 
let go the anchor!” There was no- 
thing else for it. She might run 
over her anchor and drag and foul 
it; but what could one do? Now, 
sir, what should you have done in 
the case?” 

‘I should have drawn my feet 
out of the water at once, and taken 
off my boots and stockings.’ 

‘But when you interrupted me 
I was about to explain to you that 
I owed my legs to my shoes and 
stockings. Common gratitude, sir, 
would not allow me to treat my 
shoes and stockings in that way. 
You must know that on the coast 
just there you find an extraordinary 
quick growth of all kinds of marine 
creatures. Well, while I was oc- 
cupied reading my book, barnacles 
and mussels began to settle on 
my boots and stockings, and when 
I tried to raise my feet out of the 
water they felt as heavy as lead ; 
and when I succeeded in getting 
them into view, they looked ex- 
actly like two spars which had 
been floating about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for a couple of years.’ 

The door opened once more, 
and Osborne entered. By this 
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time the first breakfast was over. 
Osborne had dressed, and now 
looked much brighter than he had 
half an hour before. His manner 
was more subdued than ever, and 
he spoke little during the meal. 
Breakfast was a long irregular 
meal. Some guests came down 
punctually at the hour appointed ; 
some were an hour late. A few 
lingered at the table, and now and 
then there was a fresh arrival from 
up-stairs. Osborne and his sister 
sat at the left-hand side of the 
table ; Nevill and Miss Gordon at 
the right. Opposite Nevill sat 
Miss Osborne ; opposite Osborne, 
Miss Gordon. Her eyes rested in 
wonder upon him. 

What had happened to him? 
Look at his eyes; they were 
changed. They did not look at 
her in the old way. Their old 
way had been constant and ten- 
der. Now his glances were sharp, 
quick, abrupt. And this, too, 
when he had sat up all night 
over those wretched books. Her 
king. Her noble lord. Her sim- 
ple-hearted, great-minded master. 
Her lord. 

Strangest of all, there was in 
his eyes a look of question if not 
reproach. What could that look 
mean? She had done nothing 
which could give cause for such a 
look. When they parted last night 
they had been most cordial. He 
had, in fact, been passionately 
affectionate. What could have hap- 
pened to him since? One would 
think sitting up all night would 
make a man dull and languid ; and 
now, for the first time, she saw 
him quick, excited. 

Could it be he was troubled in 
his mind about anything? Could 
it be he had had an unpleasant 
letter that morning—some bad 
news? She hoped not. He had 
too good and noble a nature to be 
troubled with petty trials. It 
would be her pleasure and her 
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pride to save him all worry and 
trouble by and by. 

What could his sister see in that 
Mr. Nevill’s talk to smile at? Kate 
had told her no man ever frightened 
her more than Mr. Nevill. She 
was now smiling at his talk. How 
uncertain of their own minds wo- 
men were! How could Kate Os- 
borne smile so and enjoy the flip- 
pant gabble of that man, while her 
brother wore such a look ? 

He was pale. Nevill had said 
he was not ill. But then Nevill 
may have drawn on his imagina- 
tion for that as for many of his 
other statements. No, no, he was 
not ill of any ailment of the body. 
His eyes were bright and clear. 
He may have been faint and ex- 
hausted by his long lonely watch, 
but he was not ill. What could it 
be? 

How could he sit there and show 
no resentment against the weari- 
some chatter of this other man? 
He seemed to take no notice of 
the talk, not to hear it. He did 
not speak to her beyond almost 
formal words of greeting. Yester- 
day she should have spoken to 
him, but matters were changed 
now. So long as he had been her 
unaccepted suitor she had felt free 
and untrammelled. Now she was 
shy and diffident with him. Surely 
he might speak to her. She had 
wittingly done nothing to make 
him act thus towards her. Could 
it be she had been too hasty, and 
that he considered, upon a night’s 
reflection, she had not acted with 
propriety? Or could it be that he, 
having obtained the assurance he 
sought, had lost one of the princi- 
pal sources of interest in her? 

All through breakfast he did not 
address a word to her. When he 
had finished they all rose, and 
passed into the drawing-room. 
Nevill called Miss Osborne’s at- 
tention to something at one end. 
of the room. Osborne, by a glance, 
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conveyed to Miss Gordon that he 
wished to speak with her at the 
other. When they reached the 
window he turned, and, casting 
another of those quick unquiet 
glances at her, said, 

*I have had a terrible night.’ 

He spoke so low, those at the 
other end of the room could not 
hear him. 

‘What made it terrible?’ she 
asked, trying to force a smile. 

‘You.’ 

‘I? She uttered a startled laugh. 
‘What have I done? Tell me at 
once. You may tell me.’ 

‘You have done nothing. I 
was not disturbed by the past, but 
by the future.’ 

Involuntarily she placed a hand 
on his arm, and looked up into 
his eyes with a swift pleading 
glance. 

‘You did not think I could do 
anything unworthy of you, George?” 

He started. He took her hand 
spasmodically, and pressed it. He 
looked into her eyes with a terri- 
ble tenderness. She had never 
called him by his Christian name 
before. This was their betrothal. 
From this moment all reserve be- 
tween them was broken down, 
their joint lives dated. He an- 
swered hurriedly, 

‘No, child. But I had a dread- 
ful dream, a dream in which I 
thought I lost you.’ 

She pressed his hand, and looked 
into his eyes with profound con- 
stant glance, and whispered, 

‘ Never, George, until you wish 
me to go.’ 

‘Child, child, child ’ he whis- 
pered passionately, ‘I must speak 
to you privately—at once. Let 
us get out of this place fora while. 
O Marie, I do not know why, I 
feel as if you were already drifting 
away from me for ever.’ 

‘Do I look as if I wanted to 
go? She glanced at the other 
end oftheroom. She then looked 
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up at him with an arch joyous 
smile. ‘Their backs are to us.’ 
They were bent over some engrav- 
ings in the portfolio. ‘Say good- 
morning to me.’ 

He took her head between his 
hands, and peered into those can- 
did, soft, dark eyes until his head 
grew giddy; then he stooped, kissed 
her, sighed, and took away his 
hands. 

‘You do not want me to go 
away from you ?’ she asked archly, 
tenderly. 

‘My God " he whispered, ‘take 
all other earthly things from me if 
you will, but leave me this ! 

‘I do not want to go away from 
you. You do not want me to go 
away. Why are you uneasy? 
What caused you anxiety last 
night ?” 

‘Wait until we are out of this. 
Let us go at once.’ 

‘ Without telling them ?” 

She nodded towards where Ne- 
vill and Miss Osborne stood. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That will be our first little ro- 
mance ?” 

‘Run off now. Don’t be long.’ 

‘What !’ she pouted. ‘ You are 
sending me away, although you 
said you did not want me to go!’ 

He glanced in the direction of 
the other group, and then stooped 
and kissed her. 

She broke from him and glided 
out of the room, giving him a 
smile of tender sauciness as she 
went 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BETROTHAL. 


WHEN at last they reach the 
street, he said, 

‘I could not speak to you ina 
room just now. A room is too 
quiet and lonely now. I feel 
lonely in my mind, and I like to 
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see thousands of people round me. 
It diminishes my own importance 
in my own eyes, and I want to 
put myself wholly out of sight if I 
can.’ 

The great hazel-gray eyes were 
lifted to his in curiosity and trou- 
ble. What could it be he could 
not say to herin a room and could 
in a crowded street? Something 
unpleasant. What could it be? 
His eyes were fixed before him. 
He did not look at her. She sim- 
ply said, ‘ Yes,’ softly. 

‘On a country road, or in a 
wood, I could say to you what I 
have in my mind, or in our own 
quiet house at home. But in that 
boarding-house I could not, Marie. 
On a country road or in a wood 
or in our home there would be a 
great solemn background of Nature 
or of associations, and these would 
take my mind off, Marie, your 
great beauty and my great love of 
you. I should there understand 


you and I were then taking only a 
part in a vast concert in which 


thousands sang. I should be able 
to keep my mind off the over- 
whelming importance to me of 
your personality by having forced 
upon me greater facts than our 
association. These busy streets 
act on me like the wood or open 
fields or the house to which my 
mother came as bride, in which 
she mourned as widow.’ 

He was talking more to himself 
than to her. He was accounting 
to himself rather than explaining 
to her why he preferred the streets 
to the house. 

She was looking up timidly at 
him. This was to her almost un- 
intelligible. She knew he had 
some reason for wishing to speak 
to her out of doors. That was all 
she wanted to know. That was 
quite enough for her. What could 
this great long introduction mean ? 
What was he going to say? He 
had kissed her, and looked at her 
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very affectionately that morning;. 
but his manner was strange. 

He went on: 

‘ But in that house we have left 
all is vulgar and commonplace 
but your presence, and when we 
are alone I can think of nothing 
but your great beauty and my 
great love for you.’ 

She pressed his arm very softly, 
looked up at him with eyes of 
timid mirth. 

‘ Why should you wish to forget, 
love?’ 

He knit his brows, and looked 
down at her with eyes that did not 
see. 

‘Because I had a dream last 
night.’ 

‘ But surely you put no faith in 
dreams ?” 

‘No. But I put no faith in 
omens either. Yet, if I see an angry 
sky, I prepare for bad weather.’ 

‘Bad weather often, generally 
follows angry skies, but nothing 
follows dreams.’ 

He looked down at her again 
for a moment with those abstracted 
eyes. 

‘You are quite right. I em- 
ployed a bad figure; I will try to 
find a betterone. IfI am driving 
a coach along a road, and I see 
another coach overturned by care- 
less driving, I am likely to be more 
careful for a while, although there 
may be nothing more than coin- 
cidence in my seeing the drag over- 
turned. So my dreaming last night 
that I had lost you may make me 
more careful not to lose you, al- 
though there is nothing more than 
coincidence between the facts of 
yesterday and my dream.’ 

She pressed his arm slightly, and 
bowed her head. 

‘ This is the love I dreamed of,’ 
she thought. .‘This is the love 
that will not change; for it is the 
love that first thinks of the loved 
one, and then of the love, and 
last of itself. This is the royal 
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self-disdaining love. 
My love!’ 

She said aloud, ‘May I hear 
what the dream was?’ 

‘It was a kind of allegory, and 
was connected with one of my 
waking dreams. This fact alone 
would make it remarkable, for not 
one time in fifty thousand do we 
dream in sleep what we dream 
awake. I need not trouble you 
with my waking dream ; I will tell 
you that at another time. In sleep 
this morning (I lay down for an 
hour or so after dawn) I saw the 
sea—’ 

‘ You have never really seen the 
sea.’ 

‘No, but I know something of it.’ 

‘I have seen much of it.’ 

‘Then you shall tell me of it in 
our evenings by the fire by and by.’ 

She pressed his arm, and looked 
up softly into his face. His eyes 
were fixed before him, and he did 
not look down. 

* And in your dream ?” 

‘I saw a boat come into this sea. 
I was in this boat, steering it. A 
bundle of furs lay at my feet. For 
days and nights I steered that boat 
until it entered the Thames. I 
knew some one—a woman—lay 
under these furs. I knew she was 
a stranger, a savage woman— 

‘How fond you are of this place!’ 
she said, interrupting him. 

He threw his eyes up, and sur- 
veyed with eager admiration the 
august pile flying up to heaven. 

‘I have always loved the place,’ 
he said, ‘ even before I saw it.’ 

He withdrew his glance from 
aloft, and cast it once more before 
him. 

Her eyes were fixed on him wist- 
fully, as she asked, 

‘ And since you have seen it?” 

*I have loved it all the more.’ 

His eyes were still speculative 
and busy with some scene not pre- 
sent to his bodily eye. 

‘It was here,’ she whispered, 


My George ! 
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‘ that I first saw how good and how 
noble you are—here just where we 
are now, under St. Paul’s.’ 

He looked down at that beauti- 
ful young face with that wistful 
expression upon it. For a mo- 
ment his face softened; he bent 
a little over her; a slight tremor 
passed through his frame, and he 
sighed. Then he lifted his eyes 
once more, and resumed speaking 
in the same voice he had used 
before—a dull monotonous voice, 
under which ran an uadercurrent 
of uneasiness. 

‘Ah! Isitso? I did not know 
that.’ 

A vague shadow of disappoint- 
ment came over her face. He 
might take a little interest in that 
fact, no matter what other things 
were in his mind. He went on: 

‘I knew she was a strange 
savage woman, and I knew why I 
brought her to England. The rea- 
son was ridiculous, but it satisfied, 
as ridiculous reasons satisfy in 
dreams.’ 

She had a much lessened interest 
in the story of that dream now. 
That dream had come between him 
and her, and had made him indif- 
ferent to the place at which her 
heart had first felt moved towards 
him. He still kept on: 

‘In a while we drew near Lon- 
don. I knew I had to land my 
passenger as near this spot as pos- 
sible. I steered the boat to the 
wharf down there. The husband of 
the woman stood upon the wharf. 
I called to him to come for his 
wife ; he came and carried away the 
woman. Then I pushed off my 
boat.’ 

He paused, and, looking at the 
northern entrance of the cathedral, 
said, 

‘ Shall we go in?’ 

‘Yes, if you wish it,’ she an- 
swered listlessly. 

As they entered the vestibule 
he said, 
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‘In getting away from the wharf 
I lost my paddle. I had now no 
power to guide the boat, no power 
to regain the wharf. I cried to the 
man for help.’ 

Here they entered the body of 
the cathedral. 

‘When I looked, the cloak and 
hat which the man had worn had 
fallen away, and the furs from the 
figure of his wife—’ 

‘The service is going on, George ; 
do you wish to take part in it? 
she said. 

She thought, ‘ This dream is very 
long, and he is so wrapped up in it 
he does not remember this is ser- 
vice-time ; he cannot even see that 
the service is going on.’ 

‘ The figure of the man was now 
a fleshless skeleton, and the woman 
in the arms of the skeleton was you !’ 

She started from his side, with 
an exclamation of terror she could 
not suppress. 

‘So I have come here to-day 
during service to thank God that it 
was only a dream, and to pray that 
no evil may ever come to my Marie 
through my fault, and that her faith 
may be permanently confirmed. 
Marie, of course the dream has no 
more to do with you and me than 
with Kate or Mr. Nevill; but it 
will do neither of us harm to thank 
God my dream was but a dream ; 
to pray I may never do you harm, 
and to ask that you may be con- 
tinued in your pious resolves.’ 

‘There is only need for us to 
pray for the last,’ she said, clinging 
to his arm with redoubled tender- 
ness. All had been explained— 
more than explained. All had 
been not only justified, but swept 
away; and, in place of the cold 
sensation caused by his peculiar 
manner of that morning, nowglowed 
a love warmed for the first time by 
gratitude. 

They moved into the cathedral 
and sat down. He bent over her 
and whispered, 
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* That dream did not affect me 
as you might think. It did not 
chill me or make me uneasy be- 
cause of any dread I had I should 
lose you in an ordinary way. My 
notion of life here and life hereafter 
is that we are sent here to learn 
to love one another, and then we 
go to a better place to enjoy the 
love we have acquired here. Now, 
Marie, what horrified me in that 
dream is, it seemed to me, a kind 
of allegory. The sea-voyage which 
I had with you when I did not 
know you was our life on earth. 
When our earthly life had run, 
when our voyage was finished, we 
were separated, and I saw you in 
terrible company, and was power- 
less to rescue you. You were in 
the arms of Death, at the gateway 
of the great city ofthe dead. This 
suggested to me that, though you 
and I might go through time toge- 
ther, we might be separated in 
eternity.’ 

She turned her face to his, and 
asked gravely, sadly, 

‘Why should we be separated 
in eternity? What could separate 
us ?” 

‘Marie, I am no bigot. I do 
not say that any man will be lost 
because of his faith, so long as he 
has faith of some kind. But I be- 
lieve that when we die we shall be 
classed together in the order of our 
faith. You have been long indif- 
ferent. Suppose you should grow 
indifferent again. Suppose you 
should be indifferent at the last. 
Suppose I should die ten years 
hence, and suppose you should 
survive me ten, twenty years ; and 
at the end of those twenty years 
have lost all faith, or have married 
again and adopted a new one, you 
would be lost to me.’ 

‘George, how can you say such 
cruel things? You should not say 
such things. You know I should 
not marry.’ 

‘Let us not talk like children, 
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No one knows that. I 


Marie. 
am sure that if you marry me now, 
you and I will be for ever together 
in the hereafter. We do not know 
everything. We are not told that ; 
but I believe, when a man and 
woman marry for love, they are 


husband and wife for ever. Now, 
you see, child, why I am so anxi- 
ous.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she murmured, looking up 
at him with half-frightened eyes. 
He was putting things in a terribly 
earnest way. She had often thought 
of love and marriage before—who 
is it does not think of these things? 
—but she had never thought of 
them so surrounded by awe before. 
Most people treated love with 
levity, and marriage as a matter of 
legal contract, to be embodied in 
documents and secured by stamps. 
Now this man whom she had agreed 
to accept as a husband was taking 
precautions, not only for their 
earthly happiness, but for their 
eternal union also. He had often 
seemed great and noble to her, 
but he had never overawed her 
before. She looked up at him with 
eyes full of wonder and devotion, 
mingled with grave concern. 

He went on, still in the low voice 
he had first employed, and with his 
lips close to her ear. 

‘I thought, Marie, that as under 
these walls we had had our first 
serious conversation, as under these 
walls you had first been guided 
from trivial things by my hand, 
there could be no place better for 
having a talk of this importance, 
and asking you to do the first fa- 
vour I request of you.’ 

She was profoundly moved. She 
had wronged him. She had thought 
him indifferent to her to-day, and 
all the time he had been taking 
the most elaborate care of her, had 
been expending the finest portion 
of his intellect and the deepest 
fountains of his love on her. She 
looked upon him with gratitude 
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that was a kind of worship, and 
said, 

‘I will promise you beforehand. 
I will promise now to do in my 
life all you may ask me.’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘That would 
not be a wise or a just promise.’ 

‘I will promise, then, before- 
hand.’ 

‘No; there is no reason for that. 
That would be unfair. Besides, 
there is no earthly reason why you 
should not know what I want you 
to promise. It is this: “I promise 
God never to be again indifferent 
to religious matters ; to adhere to 
the faith of the Church in which I 
was born, the faith of the church in 
which I now kneel, and to marry 
no man who does not belong to 
the faith of this Church, and take 
an active part in its worship.”’ 

She repeated the words slowly 
and distinctly, keeping her eyes 
cast down the while. When she 
had finished, she looked up at him 
with eyes full of happy tears, and 
said, 

‘ It would bea great sin to break 
that promise, George ?” 

‘It would. A great sin.’ 

‘That promise is as binding in 
your eyes as the marriage cere- 
mony ?” 

‘Quite as binding, in my eyes, 
as the marriage ceremony.’ 

‘O, thank you for having asked 
me to make it, and to make it here. 
I feel now as if some great dread 
or weight had fallen off me.’ 

‘ But, Marie, you have accepted 
a grave responsibility.’ 

‘How? she asked, looking up 
at him incredulously. 

‘You have promised to be a 
practical Christian of the Church 
of England all your life.’ 

‘That will not be very hard; 
and you will help me all my 
life.’ 

‘ But if I die, you must not marry 
any man of any other faith.’ 

*] shall marry one man, and 
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one only, and that is you. I will 
add that to the promise.’ 

‘No, no. Such a promise would 
— You have done all I 
ask.’ 

‘Will you do all I ask now, 
George ?” 

‘What is it?” 

‘ Believe that all the love woman 
has to give to man I give to you, 
and that I am more grateful to you 
for the trust you have shown in me 
to-day than for all the other things 
you will ever do for me.’ 

‘Trust! What trust, my love, 
my child?’ 

He looked at her with a puzzled 
perplexed expression. 

‘When, although you do not 
know me a month, you take my 
word that I will not do a certain 
thing, even if I live twenty years 
after you die,’ 

He looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Break your promise td me, 
love! Howcould you? Whatwould 
be the value in my mind of vows 
at the altar if I thought you would 
not keep a solemn promise like 
that? The woman who would, 
after my explanation, break a 
promise like that, would care 
little how she broke any vows or 
oaths.’ 

She looked up at him with some 
of her old archness. 

‘I know whom all this is aimed 
at?’ 

‘Whom ?” 

‘The only man I know who 
doesn’t believe anything is Mr. 
Nevill; and you know he and I 
were great friends once.’ 

Osborne shook his head gravely. 

‘I should not like you to marry 
a man such as he.’ 

‘George, George, the service is 
over, and we have not minded it.’ 

‘The service has not yet be- 
gun.’ 

‘Begun! The people are all 
going away.’ 
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‘Wait a moment, and you will 
see I am right.’ 

When the people had cleared 
off, and they were almost alone 
in the portion of the church where 
they sat, he said, 

‘Let us kneel hand-in-hand for 
a betrothal.’ 

She took off her glove. He 
knelt at her left side, and took her 
hand. He let go her hand in a 
moment. A vivid blush darted 
over her face, and they both rose. 
As she did so, upon the third fin- 
ger of her left hand flashed five 
rubies she had never seen before. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INTRODUCTION. 


SHORTLY after Osborne and Miss 
Gordon had left the drawing-room, 
Nevill raised his head, and saw he 
and Miss Osborne were alone. 

‘Bless my soul!’ he cried, ‘ but 
they have slipped out. They are 
as artful as a conspiring pair of 
schoolboys.’ 

She turned away her large calm 
fair face to the room, and said, 

‘I did not hear them go.’ 

‘ That was their artfulness. Ah, 
well, Miss Osborne, there is no- 
thing sharpens the wits so much 
as love.’ 

She made no reply. She felt a 
great reserve about George’s love- 
affair. She spoke little or nothing 
to Marie about it. She would not 
speak to Mr. Nevill. He might 
take it ill or well of her, but she 
would not speak. 

The sallow plain-looking man 
raised his eyes quickly to hers. 

‘I suppose, Miss Osborne, you 
never met a greater fool than I?’ 

‘O Mr. Nevill! How could 
you say sucha thing! I am sure 
I never thought anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘You always look at me as if 
you thought me a very great fool.” 
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‘I am exceeding sorry,’ she said, 
with an appealing look, ‘and I 
hope you forgive me. I did not 
mean it, believe—’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he sighed ; ‘I am sure 
you did not mean it. I am quite 
sure of that. But what are you to 
do? You can’t help it. You are 
young and candid. You see me. 
Your estimate of me immediately 
appears on your face. You can- 
not help letting me see you think 
me a very great fool.’ 

‘ But I assure you I do not think 
you anything of the kind,’ cried the 
girl, in distress. 

She did not like to be drawn 
into an animated discussion, and 
nothing in the world could pain 
her more than to think she 
had unwittingly inflicted pain on 
others. 

‘You mustn’t mind a bit, though,’ 
he said quickly. ‘I am quite used 
to being considered a fool, and it 
doesn’t hurt me nearly as much as 


it would an average man.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill, I am greatly grieved 
and shocked to think you have got 
any such notion in your head. 
Pray dismiss it, I beg of you.’ 


She was in great pain. She did 
not know how to convince him. 
He seemed disposed not to take 
her word for her innocence. What 
more could she give him than her 
word ? 

‘You must not worry yourself 
in the least about it. I assure 
you nine out often people I meet 
take me for a fool. I should not 
have mentioned the matter to you 
at all, only your brother happens 
to be one of those tenth men, and 
does not take me for a fool; and 
I had some kind of an unwise hope 
you might look at me in some- 
what the same way. I am sure 
you wouldn’t do it if you could 
help it.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill, you are almost un- 
kind to say such a thing. I assure 
you there is not the least truth in 
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it. Do believe me. Can Tin no 
way convince you ?” 

She was in acute pain now. She 
could endure any pain herself; but 
the thought that she had inflicted 
pain on others was intolerable. 

‘Let me beg of you, Miss Os- 
borne, not to mention the subject 
again. It is of really no conse- 
quence, and I have been most un- 
fortunate in introducing the subject 
to you. I should have known it 
would hurt your good-nature. For- 
give me, I beg of you! I hope 
you will forgive me. If you had 
been in any doubt as to whether 
I was a fool or not, you can no 
longer be in any; forI may tell 
you frankly, I should not like you 
to despise me, and I don’t know in 
what way I could more surely in- 
jure my chances of your good 
opinion than by alighting on so 
unhappy a subject of conversa- 
tion. Really, Miss Osborne, you 
would do me the greatest possible 
favour if you will not again allude 
to the subject.’ 

‘But,’ she cried beseechingly, 
‘nothing in the world—’ 

*No, no, no,no! I beg—I pray 
of you not to say any more about 
my hideous blunder. I assure 
you I shall not forget it in an 
hour. What an unlucky fool I 
am !’ 

She looked at him with a face 
full of pain. She did not know 
what to do, what tosay. He would 
not believe her. She would not 
willingly hurt the humblest of God’s 
creatures, and here was a man who 
had gravely disquieted her at first, 
but from whom she had latterly de- 
rived much amusement, attributing 
to her thoughts most uncompli- 
mentary and ungenerous to him, 
thoughts which she did not enter- 
tain. She felt half inclined to cry. 
It was cruel of him to fix such a 
charge upon her. She said, look- 
ing up earnestly at him out of her 
mild, dark, beseeching eyes, 
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‘I think it is not generous of 
you to refuse taking my word for 
what I say. I am sure if you told 
me anything about yourself I should 
believe you.’ 

‘I accept that test,’ he answered 
quickly. ‘Now, since I have met 
you, Miss Osborne, I daresay you 
have noticed that I speak now and 
then.’ 

She smiled, and answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Now do you believe every word 
I uttered ? 

‘No. You spoke a lot of things 
you did not want any one to be- 
lieve.’ 

* How do you know that ?” 

‘I cannot tell you how I know 
it, but I am sure of it. You exag- 
gerated so much. You told tales 
of your own adventures, which I 
think you invented to amuse those 
present.’ 

‘And you don’t think it much 
harm to invent adventures for the 
amusement of a general company?” 

‘Certainly not. They do no 
harm to any one; they do not de- 
ceive any one.’ 

*O, I see. 
you judge.’ 

*I don’t understand you.’ 

‘You think there is no harm in 
inventing tales so long as they do 
not hurt any one and do not de- 
ceive any one ?’ 

‘Yes. They are then no more 
than novels or poems.’ 

‘Ah, well, I don’t agree with 
you there ; but we will not discuss 
that. I want to ask you another 
question. Suppose a person had 
invented something with the sole 
view of paining and deceiving 
another, what would you think of 
the act and the man?’ 

‘I should think it most unkind, 
ungentlemanly, most vile, and I 
should be sorry to know the man.’ 

‘Ah,’ he sighed, ‘you see my 
second condition is worse than my 
former one.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 


It is by the result 
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‘A little while ago I said you 
considered me a fool. Now you 
must think me a scoundrel.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill, you should not 
say such things! I think nothing 
of the kind of you.’ 

‘You must.’ 

‘Indeed, no.’ 

‘But I tell you, you must; you 
cannot help it.’ 

‘It is too bad of you to say such 
dreadful things. You are very 
hard on me, and I am not aware 
I have done anything to deserve 
it. Iam sure I never thought you 
a fool; and as to the other thing, 
it is too dreadful even to think of 
such a thing.’ 

‘Yet,’ said he dismally, ‘ what- 
ever reason you may have for not 
thinking me a fool, there isn’t the 
shadow of a chance of your think- 
ing me anything but a scoundrel.’ 

She said this with a slight show 
of displeasure in her manner’: 

‘I think there is no use in our 
trying to agree about this matter. 
I am exceedingly sorry if I have 
caused you any pain. I never in- 
tended it; and I apologise most 
fully. Will you accept my apology, 
and let us change the subject? It 
distresses me very much,’ 

She evidently felt uncomfortable. 
There was a faint flush on her 
cheek, and a dim dissatisfaction in 
her eyes. 

‘We cannot change the subject,’ 
he said relentlessly, ‘ until we have 
decided whether you or I happen 
to be wrong.’ 

‘I would rather admit I have 
been wrong than continue the 
topic. I assure you it gives me 
great pain.’ 

‘I will be brief. When I said I 
knew you thought me a great fool, 
I did not believe what I said; I 
intended you should think I did 
believe it, and I said the words in 
order to give you pain.’ 

She raised her eyes to his, and 
looked at him in silent wonder. 
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‘Do you believe me now?’ he 
asked. 

‘Ido not know. You surprise 
me very much. Why should you 
try to pain me?’ she asked, looking 
at him in dazed perplexity. 

‘ Because I wanted to try an ex- 
periment.’ 

‘An experiment! What experi- 
ment? You are a strange man.’ 

To the former look of perplexity 
had by this time been added a 
look of fear. 

‘I will not tell you now. But 
you see Iam a scoundrel. Out of 
your own showing I am a scoun- 
drel.’ 

‘But you ought to tell me whatthis 
experiment is; and as to what I 
said aboutaman wilfully hurting and 
misleading, I meant that to apply 
to important things, to things of 
consequence only. What you said 
of me, and the little uncomfortable- 
ness I felt, are not worth a word, a 
thought.’ 

‘It is only your gentle goodness 
leads you to say so.’ 

‘No, I am quite sincere.’ 

‘Yes, your gentle goodness is 
always sincere.’ 

She raised her eyes to him for a 
moment, and then dropped them, 
and keptthem down. There was 
something in his look and manner 
that subdued her, surprised and si- 
lenced her. 

He went on: 

‘I do not agree with you at all, 
Miss Osborne, about these trifling 
annoyances to you being of no con- 
sequence. On the contrary, I think 
them of the greatest consequence. 
The difficulty you will have to 
solve is this: how is it that I, who 
look on any trifle which might 
annoy you as a thing of great con- 
sequence, should yet deliberately 
invent a means of rendering you 
seriously uncomfortable ? 

For a moment she looked up at 
him. All other expression but that 
of fear had now left her face. 
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*‘I—I don’t know,’ she said, 
with hesitating timidity. 

‘I merely wanted to try if I 
could interest you in any way. I 
wanted to find out if, by falsely at- 
tributing to you unfavourable opi- 
nions of myself, I could rouse any 
uneasiness in your mind. You 
think that very cruel, no doubt?’ 

*I do not think you cruel.’ 

‘Ah, that is not my question. 
Do not you think that cruel ?” 

‘I really do not know. I am 
sure you would not be cruel to 
any one.’ 

‘No, not without a motive; 
and in the present case my motive 
was to find out if you could be 
hurt through me.’ 

‘ You have taken a great deal of 
trouble. I am sure what I could 
or could not feel is not worth 
while taking so much trouble 
about.’ 

‘I know you do not mean that 
for satire.’ 

‘No, no, no! I am quite in 
earnest. Please forgive me for any 
rash thing I may say. I am not 
clever, and often seem to mean 
what I do not want to say, what I 
do not mean.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘as you do not 
care to pursue the subject, we will 
drop it for the present.’ 

‘Say for ever,’ she cried, looking 
up pleadingly in his eyes. 

‘No, I cannot drop it for ever. 
I must speak to you of it again.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘Because at some future time I 
intend asking you a question of an 
opposite character, and of ten 
thousand times more importance 
to me.’ 

There was a long pause after 
this. He thought briefly, and with 
a self-congratulatory inward smile, 
‘If that does not puzzle and inte- 
rest her, I know nothing about 
women.’ 

She thought, ‘I wish George 
would leave this place to-day. This 
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man makes me most uncomfort- 
able. I do not know what he 
means, and I don’t see why he 
cannot let me alone. I shall avoid 
a téte-d-téte with him in future. What 
can the meaning be of all he said 
to me? Perhaps it is a scientific 
experiment of some kind ; perhaps 
he wants tofind outsomething about 
the human mind. I shouldn’t mind 
it a bit if ‘twas that. I wish George 
would take Marie and me down to 
Stratford to-morrow. I never met 
any one like Mr. Nevill before ; 
he frightens me, and yet I am not 
afraid of him. I know he wouldn’t 
do anything to hurt me, and yet 
he invented that story about my 
thinking him a fool. I don’t think 
him a bit a fool; I think him very 
clever, like George, omy his clever- 
ness runs in a different way. I 
wonder what is this other thing he 
has to say to me; I wonder will 
he say it soon? I wish George 
would come back. How fond of 
George Marie must be! It must 
be very strange to be fond of any 
man not your brother. But Marie 
has no brother; she must be very 
fond of George, for she has no 
brother to divide her affection with. 
I wonder is she afraid of George, 
and does he set her riddles and tell 
her he'll ask her another question 
another day? I wonder is there 
any likelihood of George going 
home soon? He will go home at 
Christmas, of course ; but I mean 
before that ?” 

Miss Osborne took up a book, 
and Nevill went to the piano and 
rattled off airs from comic operas, 
now and then addressing a word 
or two about music to Miss Os- 
borne. She was a poor musician, 
and could not sing. He could play 
tolerably well any slap-dash music, 
but could not sing. 

‘Have you ever heard Miss 
Gordon sing?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘Does she 
sing well ?” 
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‘O, you have a great treat in 
store for you, I assure you.’ 

As he spoke the door opened, 
and a servant entered. 

‘ Miss Gordon ?” 

‘She is not here,’ answered 
Kate. 

‘A gentleman wants to see her, 
miss, and I don’t know where 
she is.’ 

‘Have you tried the other 
rooms ?” 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

‘You'd better take the gentle- 
man’s name, and say she is out.’ 

‘When I asked him for his name 
to take up, he said she would not 
know it.’ 

The servant shut the door. In 
a minute she returned and brought 
word the gentleman had gone, but 
would return in a little while. 

In the afternoon Miss Gordon 
and Osborne came back. Nevill 
was a little sly for a few minutes, 
but then turned the conversation in 
anew channel. He noticed some- 
thing peculiar about the two. 

‘I can’t make it out,’ he thought, 
while Miss Gordon had gone to 
take off her hat and coat, and 
Osborne was speaking to his sister. 
‘I can’t make it out. They went 
away looking anything but jolly. 
He looked worn and anxious, and 
she seemed disconcerted by hisman- 
ner. They have been out an hour or 
two, and they come back as calm 
and collected as if they were bro- 
ther and sister, not lovers. There 
is what I call a domestic look 
aboutthem. Osborne appears as if 
he had nothing more important on 
his mind than the quarter's bills. 
I never saw so great a change in 
so short a time. By Jove, it can’t 
be they have gone and got married 
onthe sly! No, no; Osborne isn’t 
the man to do that.’ 

In the mean time Osborne bent 
over his sister, and whispered in 
her ear, 

‘ Kate, it is all settled between 
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Marie and me. I shall write to 
mother this evening. I know you 
think I have done well.’ 

‘Iam sure of it, George. It will 
be very sudden and unexpected 
news for mother.’ 

‘ But don’t you think when she 
sees and knows my Marie she will 
like her as you do? 

‘I am quite sure of it, George. 
All I meant to say was that it will 
be a surprise. Iam sure in the 
end she will like her. Who could 
help it ? 

‘Who could help it ? as you say, 
Kate dear. I think no man on 
earth could be happier than I am 
to-day.’ 

The servant put in her head. 

‘Miss Gordon. A gentleman 
to see Miss Gordon.’ 

‘She is in her own room,’ an- 
swered Miss Osborne. 

A few minutes passed. The 
servant put in her head once 
more. 

‘Miss Gordon would be obliged 
if Miss Osborne would step into 
the parlour.’ 

Kate rose. George bent over 
her, and whispered, 

‘You will kiss your new sister 
when you meet her ?” 

‘Yes, George. I wish you all 
the happiness in the world, my dear 
good brother. You deserve it! 

Miss Osborne left. 
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Once more the servant entered 
the room. 

‘Miss Gordon begs Mr. Os- 
borne to come to the parlour.’ 

‘She wishes to introduce me to 
her friend,’ thought he, as he set 
out. 

When he reached the parlour 
there were four people in it. His 
sweetheart, his sister, and a man 
whose back was towards him. 
Osborne advanced with a cordial 
open smile. Nothing could please 
him more than to meet a friend of 
hers on this great day. 

‘Allow me,’ said his radiant 
sweetheart, with a sweet imperial 
graciousness, ‘to introduce to you 
Miss Osborne’s brother. Mr. Os- 
borne—’ 

She paused, and laughed a rich 
full laugh. 

‘ By the way, although you are 
so old a friend of mine as you 
say, I do not know your name.’ 

The man turned round, and 
Osborne looked at him. With a 
cry he started back. 

‘I think I have seen your face 
before,’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes,’ whispered Osborne 
hoarsely. ‘Your name is Parkin- 
son.’ 

‘It is.’ 

George raised his eyes, and 
fixed them with a look agony on 
Marie’s face. 


[To be continued, ] 








A PERSIAN GARDEN-PARTY. 
By A GUEST. 


————_ 


I wap been invited by the wife of 
the chief banker of Shiraz to spend 
a day with her and a party of 
ladies at a village about five miles 
from the city. 

On the day fixed I left the town 
soon after sunrise, and, attended 
by two servants, rode through one 
of its ruined gates ; the way under 
it was lined with sleeping soldiers, 
who raised their heads to have a 
look at a Feringhee woman, who 
is still an object of curiosity. 
Having crossed the bed of a river 
now quite dry, we rode for three 
miles between high mud walls, 
over which could be seen the 
gorgeous scarlet flowers of the 
pomegranate, of which acres are 
grown in this part. We constantly 
met droves of donkeys laden with 
thubarb for the market ; this grows 
wild on the neighbouring hills. It 
was now very hot, and I was not 
sorry to see a small door in one 
of the walls, at which a crowd of 
servants were waiting, who at once 
pressed forward apparently to 
assist, but I fancy in reality to 
satisfy their curiosity. I was now 
taken through a large compound, 
with the usual tank and trees in 
the centre, round the walls of 
which were tied about thirty white 
donkeys ; these were the steeds of 
the guests, and are of considerable 
value, often costing as much as a 
good horse. On leaving the com- 
pound, a black servant came for- 
ward and gave me a large bouquet 
of roses, very tastefully arranged. 
I was now joined by the confiden- 
tial women of the hostess, and 
taken to a room to change my 
habit for a cool dress. This done, 


I was conducted into the presence 
of my hostess ; and, after a grand 
ceremony of bowing and endless 
flowery speeches, we all sat down 
on very soft cushions, embroidered 
with gold thread (such a thing as 
a chair was not to be seen). After 
a little conversation, a cloth was 
spread on the carpets, and dishes, 
containing all the varieties of 
sweets for which the country is 
famous, were arranged in long rows. 
I may mention rhubarb was cut in 
thin slices and eaten with salt quite 
raw. Melon-seeds, salted, were 
also very plentiful, and pistachio- 
nuts were strewn over most dishes. 
Several sorts of sherbet, with 
lumps of snow, were handed round, 
and, at intervals, the kalian, or 
water-pipe, made its appearance, 
and the ladies took frequent draws 
at it. The guests having eaten as 
many of the sweets as they felt 
inclined, carefully tied up some 
more in a small cloth, ready for 
eating from time to time. We 
then entered into a very lively con- 
versation, chiefly consisting in my 
answering the numerous questions 
as to my dress, the cost of it, the 
way my husband treated me, what 
money I had, &c. One elderly 
lady advised me when I wanted a 
new dress to wait until my husband 
came in for his dinner, and then to 
ask for it. If not granted, to scream 
and cry, until the hungry man gave 
permission. This is, I believe, what 
many of them do, but I fancy it 
has not always the desired effect. 
They questioned me very closely 
as to the mode of punishment 
adopted by husbands to their 
wives; they, most of them, had 
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had very intimate relations with a 
stick, and hardly believed my 
denial that my case was not so. 
Another lady expressed great sur- 
prise at my being able to read 
and write Persian. She wondered 
what use it could possibly be to a 
woman, as the payment of a small 
sum to a scribe would get a letter 
far better written. I said, ‘ But sup- 
pose you should want to write some- 
thing you did not wish every one 
to hear about? This she thought 
was not likely, as everything is 
openly discussed before servants, 
and by them carried to the ba- 
zaars. The entrance of a Jewand 
his son playing on the guitar inter- 
rupted our chat, and we listened 
for an hour to some of the odes of 
Hafiz, after which a collection was 
made, and the liberality or stingi- 
ness of each freely commented 
upon. We were informed that 
breakfast would be ready in half 
an hour. 

I will here give a description 
of my hostess and her dress. She 
wore a bright-red satin skirt, richly 
embroidered with gold lace ; it was 
very full and short, barely reaching 
to her knees; a loose jacket of 
blue velvet, also much trimmed— 
this time with silver lace; the 
sleeves were made of Cashmere 
shawl, buttoned by about twenty 
small steel buttons. She wore 
several necklaces, most of them 
very massive, and studded with 
fine turquoises. On her head she 
wore a white shawl, with a band of 
jewels round her forehead, and at 
one side a large pearl star. She 
had on both arms at least a dozen 
bracelets—some handsome ones, 
some only bands of coloured glass. 
Her feet were covered with coarse 
white socks; her shoes green 
leather, with scarlet heels. Some 
of the ladies wore bright red trou- 
sers reaching to the ankle; but 
this was quite the exception. They 
wear a long veil reaching from 
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head to foot, generally made of 
some smart print or muslin. I 
ought to mention that every lady 
wore a small leather case round 
her neck, containing some earth 
from Mecca and verses from the 
Koran. The faces of my hostess 
and friends were much decorated, 
the eyebrows broadened and car- 
ried quite across the nose. Some 
had small designs tattooed on the 
cheeks. The hair is very long and 
thick, generally dyed red; it is 
worn plaited, in many thin tails, 
twisted with gold thread. The 
hands are well shaped, but nails 
and palms are stained a dark 
red. 

Soon after noon breakfast was 
announced. Two slaves brought 
a silver jug containing rosewater, 
which was poured over our hands ; 
we then sat down ata cloth, spread 
as usual on the floor. Large dishes 
of rice, boiled to perfection, fowls 
and meat cooked in every man- 
ner possible ; all dishes highly co- 
loured with saffron, and very much 
flavoured with mint; fruit with mut- 
ton, dates with eggs, everything 
very greasy; large flat cakes of 
bread which served for plates. The 
guests plunged their hands into the 
rice, tore a piece of meat off where 
they liked, and ate very much and 
very fast. My knife and fork were 
much approved of, as keeping one’s 
hands clean. Several tried to use 
them, but as they had a very indefi- 
nite notion of the use of the knife, 
I was not surprised to see one lip 
bleeding. My hostess tore off all 
the choicest bits, and piled them 
on my plate, sweets and meats all 
at once. We had sherbet-and- 
water passed round in wooden 
bowls. I was not invited to drink 
with them, but a glass bowl, hold- 
ing about a quart, was put before 
me, containing most excellent sher- 
bet made of limes. Every one, 
having eaten plentifully, stood up 
and thanked the hostess, who led 
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the way into a large cool room 
with a tank in the centre; cushions 
were laid about, and then all 
soon composed themselves for their 
siesta, and for two hours every- 
thing was quiet. On waking up, 
rosewater was again brought, and 
a brown powder, which the ladies 
dusted over their hands and faces. 
We then went to another room, 
where we found a band of musi- 
cians, who played in a very mono- 
tonous way for some time ; itseemed 
to give great satisfaction to most 
of those present, who clapped their 
hands and screamed for more. A 
collection was again made for the 
performers. Servants entered with 
trays of cherries, plums, and nuts : 
the hostess gave a portion to each 
guest, the more favoured ones get- 
ting about double. A walk in the 
garden was then proposed ; all the 
veils were put on for fear of meeting 
any one, and we went out into a 
very fine garden full of fruit-trees, 
water running between each row: 
the shade and coolness were very 
grateful. After a time out here, 
one is at no loss to wonder why 
the Persians are so fond of trees 
and water. 

The garden must have been 
about forty acres in extent; half 
was planted with vines. 
tess gathered several grapes and 
gave them to me, very small and 
sour ; I passed them on, and they 
were soon eaten. Unripe fruit is 
much liked, and eaten generally 
with salt. 

We returned to the house for 
tea, which was served boiling hot 
in cups like a doll’s, with tiny 
spoons. The tea was very sweet, 
and made with rosewater. No 
milk was to be had. Half an hour 
later excellent ices were brought ; 
and the clever way in which the 
ladies ate them with their fingers 
excited no small surprise in my 
mind. There was a stream run- 
ning in front of the room, and one 
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lady suggested that they should all 
adjourn to the side of it and sit 
with their feet in the water. This 
was accordingly done. I had 
many pressing invitations to re- 
move my boots and do the same, 
which I declined. Now the talk- 
ing was fast and loud; every sort 
of trick was played on their neigh- 
bours by those near them; snow 
was thrown about—not made into 
a ball, but in a loose mass. I 
showed them how to make a ball, 
which greatly pleased them. They 
improved on my pattern by put- 
ting green plums in the centre. 
At this game they played for some 
time; then the duties of the toi- 
lette appeared to have a claim 
on them, and from every pocket 
appeared a small mirror, pots and 
papers containing powders and 
unguents for the beautifying of 
their faces. The contemplation of 
their charms when freshly touched 
up afforded them the greatest 
satisfaction. I made a remark as 
to the length of one lady’s hair. 
In a minute every head was unco- 
vered, in order that I might judge 
of the merits of each one. Some 
was very long and fine, but all of 
the uniform colour. 

Several children now made their 
entrance—quaint little things, ter- 
ribly shy at the sight of a white 
face. It was hard work to persuade 
them to take sweets and fruit from 
me. They are taught great respect, 
never eating or sitting down before 
their parents until told to do so. 
They are generally very smartly 
dressed in satin and velvet. I 
never have seen them playing as 
English children do. They sit 
listening to everything that is said, 
and, if possible, pulling flowers to 
pieces ; this, by the way, is a very 
favourite amusement of Persians 
of all ages. As it was now nearly 
sunset, and I was quite ready to 
leave my friends, who, though full 
of hospitable wishes, were a little 
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tiring, I went to my hostess, and, 
in the best Persian I could muster, 
made my salaams and thanks for 
the pleasures of the day. Great 
grief was expressed at my leaving, 
and they all showed a desire to 
embrace me most affectionately. 
This I managed to evade, and my 
hands were heartily shaken and 
showers of rose-leaves thrown over 
me. ‘Two large bouquets of roses 
were given me. One young girl 
suggested that one was for my hus- 
band. A small party ventured, 
with their veils closely drawn 
round their faces, to come into the 
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compound and see my horse. 
They did not think him superior 
to their donkeys, and the plain 
saddle and bridle were much dis- 
paraged. They have a great deal 
of silver about their trappings. 
At last I managed to say my final 
farewell, and rode off. It was very 
cool and pleasant ; the sun setting 
behind the mountains tinted the 
whole landscape with a red-and- 
gold colour never seen in Eng- 
land. I rode quickly to Shiraz, 
on the whole much amused with 
my first experience of life among 
the Persian ladies. 
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In the long gallery of my bygone days 
Has Memory fashioned pictures fair to see, 
But none so fair and none so dear to me 

As that wherein she happily portrays 

Thy placid star-sweet beauty : it will raise 
Thy form before me in the time to be ; 
And if pure Fame should grace my poesy, 

Fair Ethel, may I sing its perfect praise? 

For now ’tis incomplete, this work of art ; 
The frame my memory desires is thine ; 

Deep is it treasured in thy maiden heart ; 
Alas, I fear it never will be mine— 

I mean the golden framework of thy love, 

Wrought by the angels in the heavens above. 


ZEPHYR. 








AFTER THE DAYS WORK. 


.By B, M, BUTT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY,’ ‘ EUGENIE,’ ‘ DELICIA,’ ETC. 
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‘WHAT was it you were saying, 
Andrew?’ and David Erskine turn- 
ed his gaze from the fire, blazing 
cheerfully, notwithstanding the 
July sunshine that shone without, 
and looked towards his servant. 
‘You were speaking, and I—’ 
‘Were no listening. Nothing 


out o’ the common in that, master. 
I was but remarkin’ it was your 
birthday, the day; and I wad fain 
ha’ called to your mind how many 
are the birthdays ye have passed 
here.’ 

‘Another time, another time,’ 


in the tones of one whose thoughts 
had already slipped away from the 
subject. 

But Andrew apparently did not 
require much encouragement to 
keep up the stream of conversa- 
tion. 

‘ Forty-three years !’ he murmur- 
ed, as he moved about, setting the 
room in order. ‘That is a lang 
time to live in this dreary London ; 
and it grows unco’ likely we shall 
die here.’ 

‘Die! repeated Mr. Erskine, 
turning his delicate refined face to- 
wards the speaker at the word. 
‘No, Andrew ; you were ever over- 
despondent, or else so hopeful, 
that you outstripped me. But we 
are not going to die here. Why, 
when #¢ is completed,’ iowering his 
voice, ‘ we shall leave this at once, 
and return home.’ 

‘Yes, master,’ replied Andrew 
quickly, ‘I am, as you say, ower- 
desponding ; but that, ye ken, is 
by reason o’ my ignorance. You 


must e’en ha’ patience, gran’ pa- 
tience, wi’ me, and I shall improve.’ 

‘We must have patience with 
each other,’ said the elder man 
gently, more as if repeating a for- 
mula learnt long before, than a new 
idea just finding utterance. ‘ Pa- 
tience, patience, it is the great lever 
wherewith we can move worlds.’ 

‘ And what will we ha’ for dinner 
the day? interrupted Andrew's 
practical voice. ‘Meat is dear, 
very dear,’ shaking his head so- 
lemnly, ‘and the money scarce, 
very scarce !’ 

*I do not know,’ said his master 
impatiently, as Andrew seemed to 
be awaiting an answer. ‘ Anything. 
What does it matter ?” 

‘Onything is no’ fattening, mas- 
ter, with a glance at his own thin 
legs, clad in rusty black stockings. 

‘It is only foratime. Believe 
me,’ said the old man, with an 
effort, apparently bringing his 
thoughts back from far-off regions to 
bear again upon the subject, ‘ be- 
lieve me that the time is approach- 
ing when my labours are about to 
be rewarded ; that at which I have 
toiled so long is nearly complete, 
and then, you know, Andrew, the 
prize that awaits me—a prize that 
it would have been folly to try and 
win before the work was done. 
But now, my trusty, valued old 
friend, I tell you that the day 
draws near—my life, my real life, 


‘is about to begin; so you see how 


little need there is to fret about a 
lack of money now. In these com- 
ing years you shall eat and drink 
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of the best. Yes,’ half rising in 
his eagerness, ‘the years of plenty 
shall, of a certainty, succeed those 
of famine !’ 

‘Yes, master; and will ye ha’ 
ony notion when these rich years 
are to begin? Small use, ye ken, 
in countin’ unhatched chicks ; so 
cabbages it maun be—cabbage- 
soup the day, I think. I'll gang 
awa’ and seek them. Eh, puir 
master,’ as he closed the door be- 
hind him, ‘all this uncanny med- 
dlin’ wi’ matters that are no concern 
o’ his, have just bewildered his 
brain. A gran’ sight better would 
it ha’ been for him if he had never 
got any o’ these ideas into his 
head, but had rested content wi’ 
the old country, and just married 
the minister’s lass, and lived in 
poverty maybe, but cheered up wi’ 
the love o’ wife and bairns. And 
as to the poverty, we couldna’ 
weel ha’ had less to eat gin we 
had lived a’ our days ayont the 
Border.’ 

So much for Andrew’s thoughts 
on the subject, as he strutted down 
Penrith-street, in the year of grace 
1814, the July sunshine turning 
to brown the rusty black suit he 
wore, and pointing out with the 
utmost precision the many care- 
fully-darned holes in his stock- 
ings. 

Left sitting alone by the fireside, 
the animation quickly died out of 
his master’s face ; animation which 
had for the moment lent it a faint 
reflection of youth, and shown for 
a few brief moments what David 
Erskine might have resembled be- 
fore these forty-three years of exile, 
of which Andrew had spoken, had 
set their mark upon him; and in 
its place came an expression of 
deep thought, which showed all 
the many wrinkles and hard lines 
to which the softness of youth had 
given place. 

With elbows on his knees, his 
chin in his hands, he sat gazing 
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straight before him; and it was 
only after contemplating for a long, 
long time a heap of cinders, that 
he became aware of the fact that 
the fire had gone out. 

‘That is vexatious,’ he said, re- 
garding it for a second with some- 
thing akin to anxiety, and speak- 
ing aloud. ‘To find the fire out 
always annoys Andrew. And he 
spoke of cooking on his return ! 
But after all, what does it matter? 
A year, nay a month hence, riches 
may be pouring in, and in success 
the previous struggles are always 
forgotten. And time is slipping 
on, I suppose, as he said so, though 
I often forget it. How many years 
did he say? Ah, Catherine, would 
that they were all over, and I were 
on my way to seek thee! But,’ 
with what might have been a smile 
in any one else less old and wither- 
ed, and more accustomed to smil- 
ing, ‘when the time comes, and I 
have won fame and riches, then 
you will be thankful that I finished 
the work first, and came to claim 
you afterwards.’ 

As he spoke, he rose to his feet, 
and walking across the room lifted 
a curtain that hung before a picture 
—the only ornament on those bare 
dreary walls—and for a minute he 
stood gazing up at the gentle-eyed 
maiden with corn-coloured hair, 
who smiled serenely down upon 
him. 

‘Ah, but you are very pretty, 
Catherine,’ he murmured, ‘ and so 
young! When we meet I will tell 
you how often, when I felt weary 
or hopeless, I have lifted the cur- 
tain and gazed at your loving face, 
and thought of that evening when 
I wished you farewell, but only for 
a time, and told you I had ideas 
which, if I could only work them 
out, would bring us wealth and 
fame, and that when I had acquired 
both I would return and lay them 
at your feet. And that time has 
nearly come. It has been a fierce 
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fight with poverty, and failure after 
failure; but now,’ and his blue eyes 
lightened, ‘it is coming! Success 
is close ahead! J can hear the 
rustle of its wings.’ 

He dropped the curtain, but 
paused irresolutely. 

‘The sight of your face reminds 
me, Catherine, or did I dream it? 
No, of course not. Some days ago, 
Andrew put into my hand a letter 
from you.’ 

He turned out on the table as 
he spoke a miscellaneous collection 
of articles from his coat-pocket, and 
amongst them discovered an un- 
opened packet. He broke the 
seal, and, standing beneath the por- 
trait of his boyhood’s love, read 
her letter. 

It was not long; two or three 
pages written in a tremulous hand, 
begging of David to be careful of 
himself, and if he could not afford 
the time to write, to bid Andrew 
do so for him, as far away there 
was a heart ever anxious to know 
of his welfare. A few questions as 
to whether this work, this inven- 
tion, which had kept them asunder 
sO many years, was nearing com- 
pletion, and if so, whether he would 
return to his native village, there 
to finish his days in peace, or 
whether the attractions of London 
would prove too strong for him to 
quit. A reminder that on his re- 
turn he would find a welcome in 
the heart of one who, though she 
had outlived many friendships, and 
had grown gray and old, was yet 
faithful to the memory of her first 
and dearest friend. 

There were bundles of such let- 
ters—at least they were penned by 
the same woman—in an old chest 
up-stairs. Some written years and 
years before, when he and she were 
both young, and life held no greater 
anguish than the separation just 
lived through ; letters breathing love 
and despair, and wonder as to how 
the intervening months were to be 
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supported until such time as her 
young love should return to his 
home and her. Later on, letters 
written by the loving hand of an 
unselfish woman, crushing her own 
love and longing out of sight, so as 
to breathe nothing but encourage- 
ment and hope to the anxious 
genius, who was bent upon accom- 
plishing some great work, but who 
had the terrible battle of poverty 
to fight at the same time. 

And all through the hope and 
encouragement running a faint 
cry from a breaking heart, that saw 
its own image being blotted out in 
the battle of life. But these first 
reached and comforted the reader ; 
the last he failed to hear. 

Letters—ah, packets and packets 
of them, till the calm and hush of 
life’s afternoon settled down, and 
soothed to rest the anguish and 
despair of its morning; and the 
hand that used to write so steadily 
grew less firm and unwavering, and 
the anxious petitions for an answer, 
if it were only one line, changed to 
the request that he would bid An- 
drew write and tell her how he 
fared. There was a time, too, when 
the ink was fresher on those letters 
up-stairs, when David Erskine’s 
heart beat quickly, and the colour 
flushed up into his cheeks, at the 
sight of that well-known handwrit- 
ing, and the letter did not lie for 
days forgotten. But then the strug- 
gle of life had been so intense with 
him, that perhaps it was pardon- 
able that he should have learnt to 
feel he could enjoy nothing till it 
was over. When his task was com- 
pleted, as he said himself whenever 
the subject was brought before 
him, ‘when I have earned success, 
then will be the time for me to 
enjoy it.’ And first and foremost. 
in that dim future, which would 
now and then intrude itself before 
his mental vision, stood the figure 
of yellow-haired Catherine, just as 
he had parted from her by the 
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burnside, under the soft moonlight 
of a July evening. Unchanged : 
for he who had lived so entirely in 
this future, when success should 
have crowned his efforts, failed to 
discover what was such a palpable 
fact to the woman who had no 
great work to fill her life, who had 
only to wait till his should be 
accomplished—that the present, 
which is all we can call our own, 
had become past, whilst he was 
stretching out his hands towards 
an uncertain, mirage-like future. 

Having read to the last word, 
David replaced the letter in his poc- 
ket, the fire dying out of his eyes as 
he did so, and their habitual far-away 
look of thought returning; and 
with a slow shuffling step he moved 
across the room to a door at the 
farther end. Standing still, he 
drew a key out of his pocket, fitted 
it into the lock, and let himself 
into a small inner chamber. 

The opening of the door afforded 
a momentary glimpse of bits of 
machinery, plans, &c.; for this was 
David’s workroom. But it was only 
a momentary glimpse, for, once 
inside, the key was immediately 
turned, and silence settled down 
upon the dreary empty room. An 
hour passed; the clock ticked 
noisily, and, at length striking, 
proclaimed it to be three o’clock. 
A mouse, rendered courageous by 
the intense stillness, crept forth 
from its hole, and sought for for- 
gotten crumbs ; the sunbeams that 
had forced an entrance, and had 
been playing about Catherine’s 
picture, as though seeking to find 
a way in behind the heavy curtain, 
gradually faded away, and became 
only visible from the casement, 
shimmering and sparkling on the 
distant river. 

Then, at length, the silence was 
disturbed by Andrew returning, 
basket ofcabbages in hand. With 
many a muttered grumble he pro- 
ceeded to relight the fire, and, 
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when it was fairly burning, he 
crossed the room towards the 
locked door. 

‘ Master, master!’ he called ; but 
there was no reply. 

This fact, however, did not seem 
to disturb him much. 

Placing an apron across his 
knee, he drew a chair up to the 
table, and at once proceeded to 
the task of preparing the soup. 
But ever and anon he paused, knife 
in hand, to address an imaginary 
audience on the subject of the 
grievances that were apparently 
disturbing him— grievances of 
which ‘forty-three years’ was the 
refrain. 

‘Why, even I,’ he ejaculated, 
‘am no’ the laddie I was; and as for 
the master, what wi’ the life heleads, 
the want o’ rightfu’ food, the never 
goin’ ayont these four walls, and 
the constant experiments wi’ those 
uncanny machines he keeps locked 
up—works o’ the evil one,’ giving 
extra weight to his words by taps 
on the wooden table with the cab- 
bage he held in his hand. ‘ Ah,’ 
pausing, ‘that remindsme! Mas- 
ter, master,’ running across the 
room, and giving several raps at 
the door, ‘come out! I ha’ some- 
thing o’ muckle importance to tell 
ye!’ No answer. But Andrew, 
nothing daunted, thumped on. ‘It 
concerns you, master. Leastways, 
it is about a newinvention. Hea- 
ven save us !’ in a lower key, ‘ that 
I should be the mon to carry tid- 
ings o’ these devil’s playthings ! 

But there was no movement in- 
side ; no sound, save an interroga- 
tive ‘Eh?’ and Andrew, turning 
away, set to work again. But 
whilst he worked he kept up a run- 
ning conversation with himself, he 
being ofa sociable disposition ; but, 
from that necessity which knows 
no law, he was fain to talk to him- 
self, for want of a better listener. 
‘Faith, but it was unco’ strange,’ 
he murmured. ‘Eh, Andrew, art 
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thou growin’ a dreamer also, like 
the master, or who was it yon leddy 
minded thee of? Who but the 
minister’s leddy, puir body, and she 
dead and in her grave these fifty 
years! Thesame figure, the same 
blue eyes and gray hair; but the 
lassie’s mither never looked mourn- 
fu’ as this one did. And then the 
voice! So like! Ah, but the 
Scotch is a bonny tongue,’ pausing 
for a moment to recall its loved 
accents. ‘ But no good in thinkin’ 
o’ it; she is dead, and the lassie 
hersel’ waits, waits ever till we shall 
ha’ made a gran’ fortune, and gang 
hame to lay it at her feet!’ And 
he laughed aloud, which laugh 
seemed to rouse him ; for he once 
more walked to the closed door, 
and called, ‘Come, master; and 
after a second’s pause, ‘ Eh, there 
are fine sayin’s in the town! What 
will the world be comin’ to? Here’s 
ain who says he kens a way where- 
by horses will be needed na mair, 
for the carriages will gang along by 
theirsel’s. Eh, mon, but we’re fallen 
in wonderfu’ times !’ 

As he ceased speaking there was 
a shuffling step across the inner 
room, the key was turned swiftly 
in the lock, and master and man 
stood face to face. 

‘What did you say, Andrew ?’ 
and there was the faintest echo of 
excitement in the old man’s voice. 
‘ Ah, the dinner, ofcourse. I have 
kept you waiting as usual. But 
I thought’ — looking suspiciously 
around—‘ There is no one else 
here?’ And then, bringing his eyes 
back to Andrew’s face, ‘Do you 
know I thought I heard some one 
say—ah, but I was dreaming, or 
perhaps thinking aloud.’ 

‘Maybe, maybe,’ said Andrew, 
returning to his work; ‘ye ken, 
master, ye are rather given that 
way ; and it’s a muckle bad habit 
that I ha’ learnt frae ye mysel’. 
But then, ye ken, if the company 
is sae small and select, ye must 
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aye put up wi’ the inconveniences 
thereof. But now, master, it is 
time to stop workin’ ; and if ye’ll 
sit ye down here, I'll tell ye again 
my bits o’ news. First ye may ha’ 
heard me shriekin’ through yon 
door how a bonny lad, Geordie 
Stephenson by name, wi’ more 
brains than sense, I’m thinkin’— 
a genius they ca’ him—has disco- 
vered a method whereby the 
coaches will fly along wi’ no need 
o’ horses. On the principle o’ a 
kettle, my friend, a real sensible 
lad from ayont Tweed, told me. 
Though, as to that, there’s non- 
sense on the face o’ it, for whoever 
saw a kettle do aught but bide 
still? But so my friend told me. 
“ Andrew,” said he, standin’ quite 
still, so as to be mair impressive, “ I 
will explain it to ye. But, mon,” 
says he, stopping short, “ye ha’ 
naught to do but to gang awa’ 
hame, and regard the kettle boilin’ 
on the fire, and ye will see the 
principle o’ the thing at once.”’ 

Andrew had told his story as he 
moved about preparing for the 
dinner, and had not therefore 
noted the strained, intensely anx- 
ious look on his master’s face. 

The old man stood, his eyes 
fixed on the speaker, his whole 
aspect so changed from that of the 
abstracted man of science, that 
youth seemed creeping back into 
the lifted head, the wide-open blue 
eyes, and straight figure; but this 
lasted only so long as Andrew was 
speaking: afterwards there was a 
moment’s silence, and then David 
Erskine’s voice rang through the 
small room, young and strong as 
his changed aspect. 

‘It is not true. How dare you 
come here breaking my heart with 
lies !’ 

At the sound of the voice, An- 
drew turned round startled. Never 
since they were both young toge- 
ther, and Andrew had listened to 
the sorrowful story of the two young 
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hearts parted till success should 
have poured gold into his master’s 
hands, had he seen such anxiety, 
such grief on his face. 

‘ Dinna fash yoursel’, master,’ he 
said gently ; his first thought being 
that that which had been in his 
mind must have passed his lips in 
the hearing of the old man. ‘ Of 
course it couldna’ ha’ been she. It 
was mair like to her mither—ye 
can mind her, can yeno? Anaged 
body, wi’ soft white hair and a sweet 
smile, that had aye a gentle word 
for every one.’ 

‘For mercy’s sake, stop havering 
about the past and the women and 
such trash, and bring your mind 
back—if ye have any to bring—to 
your friend and his story. If, in- 
deed, you did not make it up just 
to distract me, or—all the anger 
dying away, and his voice taking 
its accustomed tones, with pitiable 
quavering notes of weakness and 
age in it—‘ or, perhaps, I fancied 
it all. I am growing old. You 
must not be angry with me if I 
speak harshly. Yes, that is it. I 
am growing so old that I do not 
know when I am awake and when 
I am dreaming ; so old that I can- 
not separate facts from fancies,’ his 
eyes filling with tears as he spoke. 

‘Ah, master, dinna ye speak 
like that,’ interrupted Andrew ; 
“only tell me what it is that has 
vexed you; ye ken weel enow 
that. onything Andrew may ha’ 
done is no sae much out o’ the 
wickedness o’ his heart, as the 
weakness 0’ mortal nature.’ 

‘I heard,’ said David, not an- 
swering Andrew’s words, ‘ whilst I 
was bending over my work—so 
nearly finished now’—his face 
brightening for a moment—‘I 
heard a voice, and it sounded like 
your voice, Andrew, say’—and he 
lowered his tones to those of pain- 
ful earnestness—‘ that there was 
a rumour, a talk’—striving to speak 
<calmly—‘ of some invention—’ 
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‘ Nay, nay, master, ye were no 
dreamin’. Dinna let that idea fash 
ye. The voice was no creation 0’ 
your fancy; it belonged to me, 
Andrew. I was shoutin’ through 
yon keyhole to let ye ken a bit o’ 
news, that I thought maybe would 
interest you, seein’ as it was a new 
invention wrought out by the cle- 
verness o’a human creature’s brain.’ 

‘Then it was true ?” 

‘ Eh, true enow,’ replied Andrew, 
misinterpreting that anxious query, 
—and in a lower voice, ‘least- 
ways so I heard tell ; and may I be 
forgiven for repeatin’ what I be- 
lieve mysel’ to be wi’out foundation. 
But onything for the sake o’ peace.’ 

‘If it is true, Andrew, and was 
no whisper from an overwrought 
brain, then my life has been all 
wasted ; there is nothing to show 
for all the nights and days of toil 
Ihave known. Man’—with a fierce 
hunted expression in his eyes, most 
piteous to see, turning towards the 
gaping, terrified Andrew—‘ can you 
realise what my words mean? Can 
you understand what it is at my 
age to have the hope of a lifetime 
snatched away when there is but 
one step more to reach success? 
Is? Was, I should say,’ his voice 
sinking low and mournful, and then 
suddenly rising again to passionate 
vehemence: ‘Fool, fool that I 
have been! Whilst I have been 
dreaming and working, shut up in 
a silent room all these many years, 
others have gone forth and grasped 
the truth. Ah, what is it ?—clasp- 
ing his thin delicate hands toge- 
ther — ‘where is it that I have 
failed? And it is so nearly per- 
fect! Listen, Andrew’—catching 
hold of his servant’s arm—‘I can 
see you wondering with those wide- 
open eyes of yours if your poor 
master is crazed. But it is not so, 
not so; he is only heart-broken !’ 

And the old man sank down, 
and, covering his face with his 
hands, burst into tears. 
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‘Eh, master, dear master, dinna 
be sae downhearted,’ cried Andrew, 
kneeling by his side. ‘ Happen 
it’s no sae bad as it seems the 
now. We hae borne such a lot o’ 
trouble, you and I, between us, 
that let us get but a good grip o’ 
this, and likely it will no seem 
such a gran’ affair. It’s somethin’ 
wrong wi’ the work ?” 

* It’s all over—thework, Andrew,’ 
said the old man, brushing the tears 
out of his eyes with a trembling 
hand. ‘Ah, don’t you see that 
if what your friend told you is true, 
then my life’s labour has been per- 
fected—and not by me?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ said 
Andrew, in an awestruck whisper, 
‘that you were inventin’ one 0’ 
these coaches on the principle o’ 
a kettle?) And Andrew drew a 
long breath, and then added im- 
mediately, as if afraid of having 
expressed too much surprise, ‘And 
it’s no’ sae wonderfu’ after all, for 
ye were aye mortal clever from a 
boy up!’ 

But his old master did not heed 
him. The blaze of disappointment 
had died away. He was quiet and 
still now, gazing into the fire, but, 
in loving, watchful Andrew’s eyes, 
not in the same dreamy fashion he 
so often did. There was a differ- 
ence ; it was no longer the calm 
of hopeful thought, but the stillness 
of despair. 

‘Rouse yoursel’, master, and 
take something,’ at length Andrew 
ventured to observe; ‘it’s ower 
long since ye’ve broken your 
fast.’ 

‘Eat, did you say, Andrew? 
Where’s the gain of keeping the 
body alive when the soul is dead ? 
There is nothing left to live for.’ 

‘ And the minister’s lass,’ hazard- 
ed Andrew, ‘who waits, ay, waits 
on your return ?’ 

‘ That is all over and done with. 
And,’ rising, with a sudden passion- 
ate outbreak, ‘all done with the 
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work, the hope, the love of a life! 
They have all alike become dreams 
of the past! There is nothing left 
but death ? 

‘Eh, master, but I think ye are 
mistaken; for it seems to me it 
was no’ fame nor glory the little 
lass craved these three-and-forty 
years back, but just yoursel’. An’ 
I fear me ye ha’ just let her heart 
starve for lack o’ the love where- 
with to warm it!’ 

Mr. Erskine did not answer ; he 
stood still a second ; then his out- 
stretched hands fell slowly to his 
sides, the passion died out of his 
face, and he turned away towards 
the inner room. But at the door- 
way he paused again, and stood, a 
tall gaunt figure in a shabby brown 
coat, and in his eyes a broken- 
hearted, forlorn expression, as of 
one who had of a sudden been 
confronted with his youth, and had 
seen by the light that old age 
throws upon it that the golden 
years were past, and there was no- 
thing to show for them. 

He did not lock the door— 
there was nothing to hide away 
now. And presently Andrew went 
in, and together he and his master 
looked at the little delicate toy 
which they had once hoped was 
to bring them wealth and fame. 

But after a very little while 
David owned to being tired, and 
said that he would go to bed. 

‘Ye are sure ye are no ill? An- 
drew questioned, frightened alike 
at the old man’s previous passion, 
and at this unnatural calm that 
had succeeded it. ‘But then he 
was aye a quiet kind o’ body.’ 

‘No, I am not ill,’ said old Mr. 
Eskine, as he laid his gray head 
on the pillow; ‘ only tired out, and’ 
—Andrew bent over him as he 
paused—‘ pining for a sight of the 
minister’s little lass.’ 

Whereupon Andrew sat down 
beside him, and told him of the 
lady he had seen whilst out that 
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day, who had put him in mind of 
old Mrs. Fraser. 

And Mr. Erskine listened quiet- 
ly and patiently, and did not re- 
prove him for folly when he finished 
his tale by a ‘ Maybe it was her 
double ; in which case, ye ken, we 
shall hear o’ her soon.’ 

And before the old man had 
time to say, ‘ But, nevertheless, you 
will write, Andrew?’ there was a 
message to say a lady wished to 
speak to Mr. Erskine. 

‘Who will it be?’ called out An- 
drew, not anxious to leave his 
master’s side. 

And through the closed door 
came a sweet low voice: 

‘It is I, Catherine Fraser, the 
minister’s lass.’ 

‘Did I not say so, master?’ said 
Andrew, opening the door. 

When, however, he had opened 
it, and found himself face to face 
with the same sweet-looking white- 
haired woman he had noted that 
very afternoon, he shrank back in 
surprise. 

‘It canna be—it canna!’ 

But there was no corresponding 
surprise in the eyes that looked 
into his ; in those sweet eyes that 
took in, in that one swift glance, 
the barely-furnished room, the 
poverty-stricken look of everything, 
and the two gray-headed old men 
gazing at her in such evident be- 
wilderment. Was this what she had 
waited for all these years? This 
the end of the long wooing? 

Though this may have flashed 
across her, it did not make her 
hesitate. 

‘I have come to see you, Davy, 
she said, moving to the side of the 
bed, and speaking in that low 
Scotch voice that recalled to the 
old man the scent of the pines 
and the sound of the waters in 
those far-off days when Catherine 
Fraser was all in all tohim. ‘ You 
are ill. I have just come in time 
to take care of you.’ 
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And David asked no questions, 
was in nowise curious, was only 
quite willing to let her take care of 
him. 

But the sands were too far run, 
the silver cord too nearly snapped, 
for even the loving gentle hands of 
a woman to save him; and Cathe- 
rine Fraser, seeing this at once, 
took also to her heart as another 
burden added to the great load she 
had borne all those forty-three 
years, that she had only been per- 
mitted to arrive in time to see him 
die. 

Sweet gentle Catherine, how she 
comforted him, and sat beside him 
hour after hour, telling him of all 
the changes that had taken place 
at home since he had last been 
there! And David would listen, 
though in silence. Of those old 
friends of his boyhood, of the 
history of who was dead and who 
married, he never seemed to tire. 

Only one subject was never al- 
luded to between them, and that 
was the great scheme which was to 
have brought him wealth to seek 
out his bride, wealth to lay at her 
feet. 

‘I tried, indeed I tried,’ he said 
once. ‘Night and day I have 
worked for forty years, and all for 
nothing !’ his eyes slowly filling as 
he spoke. 

Then Catherine had stooped a 
soft withered face, and kissed the 
lined forehead. ‘It has been a 
grand life, dear,’ she said simply. 
‘You know how I have always 
honoured you.’ 

‘ And we were so far apart,’ he 
said once, almost as if apologeti- 
cally. 

‘Yes, dear; and if it had not 
been for the godmother’s savings, 
I should not have been able to 
come and take care of you now.’ 

So the days passed. 

And at length one evening, as 
the sun was setting, he opened his 
eyes,and called ‘Catherine,’ faintly. 
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‘I am here, dear David. What 
is it?” 

‘Is that the sunset ? 

And on her answering, ‘ Yes,’ 
‘The end of the day’s work,’ he 
murmured. And then of a sudden: 
*I see it so clearly now, Catherine. 
It has been a mistake! It is you 
and Andrew who have done your 
appointed tasks, and I—ah, dear 
Catherine, it has been all a mis- 
take ! 


There was a small funeral in the 
narrow street where two men had 
lived and grown gray together. 
Only an old man in a shabby coat, 
the sun pointing out the carefully- 
darned holes in the rusty black 
stockings, and a faded bent wo- 
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man with white hair and a soft 
gentle face, followed the coffin. 
Not much in the slender cortége to 
proclaim to the passer-by that here 
was the end ofa lifelong romance ; 
that the shabby coat covered one 
whose honest heart had served the 
dead dreamer faithfully for more 
years than it was easy to remem- 
ber; that the slight gray-haired 
woman with the gentle eyes, whose 
time for weeping was over long ago, 
was fain to be content with this 
still, calm eventide, though it meant 
death, since it was a nearer ap- 
proach to the joys of morning 
than any of those long, intervening 
years, in whose noontide heat her 
life and her love had alike slowly 
withered up. 








THE OLD FLAG. 
(F. DADD.) 


—_-—_ 


THE eighteenth day of June, ay, so it is ; 
And t’ rent-day’s hardlin’ left a bit of brass 
To fill a pouch that’s grown as bare as this, 
Nor buy a sweet or gaud for thee, my lass. 
Yet I mun keep the day. I'll tell thee what 
My treat shall be—thou’lt lead me where they hung 
Our old flag up 7’ t’ church ; and to thy lot 
Shall come this copper afterwards ; thou’rt young. 


Ay, now we’re in the lane. I know the scent 
Of the wild-roses in the parson’s hedge. 

Now here’s the seat where the sweet clusters bent 
Of honeysuckle from the rocky ledge, 

Under the woodside. There, lass, mind the gate 
Into the churchgarth ; ay, the step I know: 

’Twas there thy grandmother was used to wait, 
On Sunday nights, nigh sixty year ago. 


Nigh sixty—ay, it’s sixty-four to-day, 
Since o’er the cornfields laughed the summer noon, 
While those fierce charges crashed and broke in spray 
On our rock-front, that great eighteenth of June. 
Now guide my hand to feel his marble face, 
Our brave old colonel, ’neath his flag asleep ; 
Thy fathers long have served his fathers’ race— 
No prouder trophy have their sons to keep. 


Cheery and clear we heard his voice ring out, 
Through the long hours, the smoke-laden air, 
His gay laugh answered to the Frenchmen’s shout, 
Still sweeping down upon our steady square. 
But it was silent in the crowning cheer, 
When the Guard broke before us, loosed at last ; 
Not one but felt our triumph cost us dear, 
As by our leader, shot to death, we passed. 


The king bade bring our colours to his grave, 
And we all ranked around the vault to see, 

As up they run them o’er his dust to wave, 
Token of him and us fer aye to be. 
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You bairns can’t tell how through broad England flew 
Word of the terror past, the tyrant down ; 

News of our victory at Waterloo 
Meant peace and safety for home, Church, and crown. 


What! eager for thy pence, and to be off! 
But for yon man, and men like him, I say, 
England had been the Frenchman’s slave or scoff, 
Nor thou been free and happy as to-day. 
Go thy ways, wench ; and leave me here awhile, 
We’re company—our flag and me and him ; 
Thou canst come for me to the churchgarth stile, 
When over Beacon Hill the light grows dim. 


S. K. PHILLIPS, 

















DECAY OF THE SUBLIME, 


——~__ 


Tue sublime is dying. It has 
been pining a long time. At last 
dissolution has set in. Nothing 
can save it but another incursion 
of Goths and Huns; and as there 
are no Goths and Huns handy just 
now, the sublime must die out, and 
die out soon. You can know what 
a man is by the company he keeps. 
You can judge a people by the 
ideas they retain more than by the 
ideas they acquire. The philology 
of a tongue, from its cradle to its 
grave, is the social history of the 
people who spoke it. To-day you 
may mark the progress of civilisa- 
tion by the decay of the sublime. 
Glance at a few of the nations of 
earth as they stand to-day. Italy 
and Spain still hold with the sub- 
lime in literature and art, although, 
being exhausted stocks, they can- 
not produce it any longer. France 
is cynical, smart, artistic, but never 
was and never can be sublime, so 
long as vanity rules her; and yet, 
by the irony of selection, sublime 
is one of her favourite words. Cen- 
tral Europe has had her sublime 
phases, but cannot be even thought 
of now in connection with the 
quality; and Russia and Turkey 
are, of course, barbarous still. If 
we come to the active pair of 
nationalities in the progress of cur- 
rent civilisation, the United States 
and England, we find the sublime 
in very poor case. 

Young England across the water 
is the most progressive nation of 
our age, because it is the most 
practical. Ifever there was a man 
who put his foot on the neck of the 
sublime, that man was Uncle Sam. 
His contribution to the arts is 


almost nothing. His outrages 
against established artistic canons 
have been innumerable. He owns 
a new land without traditions. He 
sneers at all traditions. He has 
never raised a saint or a mummy 
or a religion (Mormonism he stole 
from the East), a crusader, a con- 
queror, a painter, a sculptor, a 
musician, a dramatist, a massacre, 
an inquisition, a star chamber, a 
council of ten. ll his efforts 
have been in a strictly practical 
direction, and most of his efforts 
have been crowned with success. 
He has devoted his leisure time, 
the hours not spent in cutting 
down forests or drugging Indians 
with whisky, to laughing at the 
foolish old notions the foolish old 
countries cherished. He had a 
wonderfully fertile estate of two 
thousand million acres, about only 
one-fourth of which is even to this 
day under direct human manage- 
ment. In getting these five hun- 
dred million acres of land under 
him he had met all kinds of 
ground—valley, forest, mountain, 
plain. But in none of these did 
he find anything but axes and 
whisky of the least use. No moun- 
tain had been sanctified to him 
by being the one on which the two 
Tables of the Law had been given 
to man. No plain had been ren- 
dered sacred as those upon which 
the miraculous manna had fallen 
to feed the chosen people. No 
inland sea had been the scene of a 
miraculous draught of fishes. All 
the land acquired and cultivated 
by Uncle Sam came to him by 
the right of whisky and the axe. 
The mountain was nothing more 
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than so much land placed at a cer- 
tain angle that made it of little 
value for tillage. The plains, the 
rivers, and inland seas had a sim- 
ply commercial value in his eyes. 
He had no experience of a mira- 
cle of any kind, and he did not see 
why he should bow down and re- 
spect a mountain, which, to him, 
was no more than so many thou- 
sand acres standing at an angle 
unfavourable to cultivation. Such 
a condition of things was a bore, 
and he would have cut down the 
mountain as he had cut down the 
Indian and the forest, if he had 
known how to accomplish it. He 
saw nothing mystic in the waters 
or the moon. Were the waters 
wholesome to drink and useful for 
carriage, and well stocked with 
fish? These were the questions 
he asked about the waters. Would 
there be moonlight enough for 
riding and working? were the only 
questions he asked about that 
‘ orbéd maiden with white fire laden 
whom mortals call the moon.’ 
His notions, his plains, his rivers, 
his lakes, were all ‘big,’ but he 
never thought of calling them sub- 
lime. On his own farm he failed 
to find any present trace of the 
supernatural ; and he discovered no 
trace of the supernatural in tradi- 
tion, for there was no tradition 
once the red man had been washed 
into his grave with whisky. 
Hence Uncle Sam began treating 
the supernatural with familiarity, 
and matters built on the super- 
natural with levity. Now without 
the supernatural the sublime can- 
not exist any length of time, if at 


It may be urged it is unreason- 
able to hold the Americans have 
done away with the sublime, since 
in the history of all nations the 
earlier centuries were, as in 
America, devoted to material af- 
fairs. There is one fact bearing 
on this which should not be left 
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out of count, namely, that America 
did not start from barbarism, or 
was not raised on a site where bar- 
barism had overrun a high state of 
civilisation. The barbarous hordes 
of the north effaced the civilisa- 
tion of old Rome, and raised upon 
its ashes a new people, the Italians, 
who in time led the way in art, as 
the old Romans had before them. 
The Renaissance was a second crop 
raised off the same ground by new 
men. The arts Rome had bor- 
rowed from Greece had been tram- 
pled down by Goths, who, when 
they found themselves in the land 
of milk and honey, sat down to 
enjoy the milk and honey, until 
suddenly the germs of old art struck 
root, and once more ali eyes turned: 
to Italy for sweetness and light. 
But America started with the 
civilisation of a highly civilised age. 
She did not rear her own civilisa- 
tion on her own soil. She did not 
borrow her arts from any one coun- 
try. She simply peopled her virgin 
plains with the sons ofall the earth, 
who brought with them the culture 
of their respective nationalities. 
She has not followed the ordinary 
course of nations, from conflict to 
power, from power to prosperity, 
from prosperity to the arts, luxury, 
and decay. She started with pros- 
perity, and the first use she makes 
of her prosperity is not to cultivate 
the fine arts in her own people, but 
to laugh at them in others. In the 
individual man the sense of humour 
grows with years. In nations the 
sense of humour develops with 
centuries. The literature of na- 
tions begins with battle-songs and 
hymns, and ends with burlesques 
and blasphemies. 

Now although America has be- 
gun with burlesques and _ blas- 
phemies, no one can for a mo- 
ment imagine that America is not 
going to create a noble literature 
of her own. She is destined not 


only to found and build up a noble 
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literature, but one which will be 
unique. When she has time, when 
she has let most of those idle one 
thousand five hundred million 
acres, she will begin writing her 
books. By that time she will have 
running in her veins blood from 
every race on earth, and it is a 
matter of certainty she will give 
the world many delights now un- 
dreamed of. No other nation on 
earth will have, or ever has had, 
such an opportunity of devoting at- 
tention to man in his purely domes- 
tic and social relations. The United 
States of to-day has, for practical 
purposes, no foreign policy. She 
has no foreign rivals; she is not 
likely to have foreign wars. While 
in her own country she has large 
bodies of men from every nation in 
the world. She owns the largest 
assorted lot of mankind on the 
globe, and as years go on we may 
safely conclude she will add to the 
variety and number of her sons. In 
all this we see no hope for the 
sublime. There is no instance in 
literature of a nation going back 
from laughter to tears. 
may go side by side. But that is 
not the case in America. Up to 
now only one class of Transatlan- 
tic writers have challenged the at- 
tention of Europe, and that was 
humorous and profane. Emerson, 
Bryant, Cooper, Poe, Lowel, 
Holmes, and Irving are merely 
Europeans born in America. But 
Harte, Twain, and Breitmann are 
original and American. 

America is undoubtedly the 
literary promise-land of the future. 
It has done nothing up to this. 
Its condition has forbidden it to 
achieve anything, but great tri- 
umphs may be anticipated from it. 
Crossing the Atlantic, what do we 
find in the other great branch of 
the English-speaking race? Re- 
ligious publications head the list 
by a long way. They have no- 
thing to do with this subject save 
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in so far as they are in the line of 
the sublime. All forms of the 
Christian and Jewish creed are 
sublime. Looking at the other 
walks of literature, we find the 
death sentence of the sublime 
written everywhere. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Browning, here and 
there we have no poet or drama- 
tist who attempts it. Poetry has 
fallen into the hands of poetasters. 
We have elegant trifles and beauti- 
ful form in many volumes of second- 
rate contemporary verse. There 
never was a time when the science 
of poetry was understood until now. 
Our critics can tell you with mathe- 
matical certainty the number of 
poems as distinguished from pieces 
of verse every well-known man has 
written. But we are not produc- 
ing any great poetry, and none of 
the sublime. It is the age of ele- 
gant poetic incentive, of exquisite 
culture, but it is too dainty. We 
do not rise much above a poem to 
a shoe, or an ode to a ringlet, per- 
fumed with one of Mr. Rimmel’s 
best admired distillations. We 
have a few poets who are continu- 
ally trying to find out who or what 
the deuce they are, and what they 
meant by being born, and so on ; but 
then these men are for the eclectic 
and not the herd of sensible peo- 
ple. We have three men who have 
done noble work, Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Swinburne; but, speak- 
ing broadly, we find the sublime 
nowhere. It is true you cannot 
force genius as you force aspara- 
gus; and these remarks are not 
intended to indict the age with 
having no poetic faculty or aspira- 
tion. Abundance of poetry of a 
new and beautiful kind does exist, 
but it is not of the lofty kind born 
to the men of old. 

Turning eyes away from litera- 
ture, take a few more of the arts. 
Before we go farther, let us admit 
that one art at least never reached 
sublimer recorded heights than 
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to-day. The music of the genera- 
tion just past is in the front rank 
of its history. It is an art now in 
the throes of an enormous trans- 
formation. Not using the phrase 
in its slangy meaning, the music of 
the future is sure to touch splen- 
dours never dreamed of by the 
Raphael of the lyre, Mozart. The 
only art-Titans now wrestling are 
the musicians; not those paltry 
souls that pad the poor words of 
inane burlesques, but the great 
souls that sit apart, and have audi- 
ences of the angels, and at whom 
men laugh. These men, out of 
their own mouths, assure us that 
they catch the far-off murmurs of 
such imperial music as never filled 
the ear of man yet. They cannot 
gather up the broken chords they 
hear. They admit they have heard 
no more than a few bars of the 
great masters who are close upon 
us; but, they say, if they could 
only reproduce the effect these 
preluding passages have upon 
them, ‘Such harmonious madness 
from their like should flow, the 
world should listen then as they 
are listening now.’ 

Go to the Royal Academy, and 
look round you. How pretty! 
How nice! How pathetic! But 
would you like to lend your arm 
to Michael Angelo, and go round 
those walls with him? He would 
prefer the rack, the gridiron of St. 
Laurence. It is true there is no 
necessity for the sublime; but 
those men who have been in the 
awful presence of such dreams as 
‘Night’ and ‘ Morning’ by that sculp- 
tor, must be pardoned if they do 
not care for the kind of art you 
find in Burlington House. One of 
our great English poets said, speak- 
ing of the trivial nature of conver- 
sation at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, that if Lord Bacon were alive 
now, and made a remark in an 
ordinary assembly, conversation 
would stop. If casts of ‘Night’ 
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and ‘ Morning’ were placed at the 
head of the staircase of Burlington 
House, no one with appreciation 
of art would enter the rooms; the 
strong would linger for ever round 
those stupendous groups, and the 
feeble would be frighted away. Of 
course, the vast herd of art-patrons 
would pass the group with only a 
casual glance, and a protest against 
having plaster casts occupying 
ground which ought to be allotted 
to original work. 

Read any speech Burke or Grat- 
tan or Shiel ever spoke, and then 
take up your Zimes and look at 
the debate last night. You will 
see that from no art has the sublime 
so completely vanished as the ora- 
tor’s. Take those three speakers 
above, and run your eyes over 
Cicero and Demosthenes, and you 
will find they are of the one school, 
of the great style. Theirs is that 
large and universal eloquence that 
cannot die. It is as fresh and 
beautiful, as pathetic, as sublime 
now as when uttered, although the 
occasion and circumstances are no 
longer of interest to man. The 
statistician and the poltroon and 
the verbatim reporter have killed 
the orator. If any man were to 
rise in the House and make a 
speech in the manner of the an- 
cients, the honourable members 
would crowd in from all sides to 
laugh. A few sessions ago a mem- 
ber rose in his place, and delivered 
an oration on a subject not popu- 
lar in the House, but in a manner 
which echoed the grand old style. 
At once every seat for which there 
was a thember present at the time 
was occupied ; and next morning 
the daily papers had articles which, 
while disposing of the speaker’s 
cause in a few lines, devoted co- 
lumns to the manner in which he 
had pleaded it. 

To discover what has led to the 
decay of the sublime is not diffi- 
cult, and even in a hasty and half- 
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considered article like this it may 
be briefly indicated. Roughly 
speaking, it may be attributed to 
the accumulation of certainties. 
Any handbook that cribs from 
Longinus or Burke will tell you 
the vague is essential to the sub- 
lime. ‘To attain it there must be 
something half understood—not 
fully known, but partly revealed. 
To attain it detail must be lost, 
and only a totality presented to 
the mind. For instance, ifa great 
lover of Roman history were sud- 
denly to find himself on the top 
of the Coliseum, the most sublime 
result to be obtained from the 
situation would be produced by 
repeating to himself the simple 
words, ‘This is Rome.’ By these 
words the totality of the city’s 
grandeur, influence, power, and 
enterprises would be vaguely, 
loosely presented to a scholar’s 
mind dim in the glare of a multi- 
tude of half-revealing side-lights. 
If a companion whispers in the 
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scholar’s ear, ‘This place would 
at one time seat a hundred thou- 
sand people,’ then the particular is 
reached, and the sublime vanishes 
like sunshine against a cloud. 
Most of North America has been 
explored. Africa and Australia 
have been traversed. The source 
of the Nile has been found. We 
can read the hieroglyphics. We 
know the metals now incan- 
descent in the sun. Much of 
phenomena in all branches of 
physiology which were mysteries 
to our fathers are considered ele- 
ments of knowledge now. We 
have learned to foretell the wea- 
ther. We travel a thousand miles 
for the hundred travelled by our 
fathers. We have daily newspapers 
to discuss all matters, clear away 
all mystery. We have opened the 
grave for the sublime with the 
plough of progress. Though it 
sticks in my throat, I must, I dare- 
say, cry, ‘God speed the plough!’ 
PATER MENDACIORUM. 




















TIT FOR TAT. 





‘GooD-MoRNIN’, Miss Katie,’ said young Mickie Fee ; 
‘Good-mornin’ again ; it’s yourself shure I see, 
Lookin’ bloomin’ as iver.” But Kate turned away 

As she said, ‘ Mister Mickie, I wish you good-day. 
You're a heartless desaver—now don’t spake a word ! 
Pretty tales about you and that Norah I’ve heard. 

You know you danced with her the day of the fair, 
And praised her gray eyes and her very red hair. 

You called her an angel ; quite in love with her fell ; 
And at night, when you parted, you kissed her as well !’ 
Then young Mickie gave a sly wink as he said, 

‘I desaved her, my darlin’—this way turn your heaad— 
Yes, faith, I desaved her; my darlin’, it’s true ; 

For I shut both my eyes, Kate, and fancied ’twas you ! 


Yes, that’s what I did ; 
Katie, it’s true: 

I shut both my eyes, 
And fancied ’twas you !’ 


‘Well, I’ve no time to stay, so good-bye, Mickie Fee. 
You may desave her, but you don’t desave me ; 

I’m not to be blarneyed. Mick, a word in your ear : 
You had better be off, for my dad’s comin’ here.’ 
*O, your dad’s comin’, is he? That’s not him I see 
Now bobbin’ behind that owld blackthorn-tree ? 

For it’s Paddy Mahon!’ ‘O,’ said Kate, with a sneer, 
‘You've got your eyes open at last, Mickie dear. 
And shure you are right ; ’tis my own darlin’ Pat, 

So take my advice, Mick, and get out of that ; 

For he’s comin’ to coort me. Now listen, my lad : 
When that boy kisses me, O, won’t you be glad ! 

For when his lips meet mine, why, what will I do? 
But shut both my eyes, Mick, and fancy it’s you! 


That’s what I’ll do; 
Mickie, it’s true : 
Shut both my eyes, 
And fancy it’s you !’ 
A. HENRY. 








